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~ Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


A New Two Book Series 


"His series has been prepared to meet the new con- 
ditions that have arisen with the ending of the 

war. They are definitely planned to give the sound 

training in arithmetic that modern business demands. 


The comprehensiveness and variety of problems in Hamilton’s Essentials 
of Arithmetic give this series unusual distinction. These books interweave 
the study of arithmetic with the pupil’s play and work; their problems grouped 
around a common subject reflect actual conditions of modern life; and they 
definitely help to prepare boys and girls to deal with the problems that con- 
stantly come up in everyday living. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


“ATLANTA 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 


"THIS series offers the widest range of standard literature of any series for school 
| use. It presents a larger amount of copyrighted material than any other similar 
series. It contains a specially rich list of reading material in literature, nature study, 
and history fof the grades. 


OTHER SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


Home Life Around the World. By 
George A. Mirick, formerly Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education for 
New Jersey. With 100 illustrations 
from photographs by Burton Holmes. 


The Dutch Twins Primer. 
The Eskimo Twins. Grade II. 

The Dutch Twins. Grade III. 

The Japanese Twins. Grade IV. 
The Irish Twins. Grade V. 

The Mexican Twins. Grade VI. 
The Belgian Twins. Grade V or VI. 
The French Farine, . Grade VI or VIL. 


The Twins Series of Geographical 
Readers. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Each illustrated. School Edition, 
square Svo. 


Grades I-III. 


DRAMATIC READERS 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. 

By Augusta Stevenson. Each illus+ 

trated. 12mo. 

Book One. Grade II. 

Book Two. Grade III. 

Book Three. Grade IV. 

Book Four. Grades V and VI. 

Book Five. Grades VII and VIII. 


Dramatized Scenes frm American 


History. Grades VI-VIIL. 


INDUSTRIAL READERS 


The Industrial Readers. By Eva 
March Tappan. Each illustrated. 
12mo. 
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HISTORICAL READERS 


The Twins Series of Historical 
Readers. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Each illustrated. School Edition, 
square 8vo. 


The Cave Twins. 
The Spartan Twins. 


Grade IV or V. 
Grade V or VI. 
History Readers. By Eva March Tap- } 
pan. Each illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
The Little Book of the War. 
Our. European Ancestors. 
American Hero Stories. 
Letters from Colonial Children. 
The.Story of the Greek People. 
The Story of the Roman People. 
Old World Here Stories. 


4 PARK STREET 


NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Recent Additions 


to the 


PROGRESSIVE ROAD 
To READING 


STORY STEPS. Fresh and delightful material 
for use as preliminary to Book. One or as ac- 
companying material. Ninety per cent. of the 
vocabulary is identical with that of Book One. 


A new BOOK FOUR. Greek myths and hero 
stories, extracts from Arabian Nights, stories 
of adventure, and historical tales with patriotic 
appeal, which stir the child’s imagination and 
quicken his ideals of truth, beauty and goodness. 


The former Book Four is retained, becoming 
Book Five. ‘Ihe former Book Five will hence- 
forth appear as Book Six. 


The Plan of Work 


has also been extensively revised so as to include 
suggestions for the use of Story Steps. 


STORY STEPS: BOOKS ONE, TWO, and INTRODUCTORY THREE 
Printed in Color 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


PAUL MONROE, Ph. D., LL. D. 


A BASIS FOR WORLD DEMOCRACY 
Edited by 


IRVING E. MILLER, Ph. D. 


Columbia University Bellingham Normal School. 


This is a book that will help to strengthen the traditions 
of our own republic while furthering the cause of world 
democracy— 


3. Because it brings together the best thought and the 
most inspiring utterances of patriotic leaders from the 


colonial period to the present day. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


9 = iti , 
2. Because it is carefully prepared for study, as is shown 


in the organization of contents, in the helpful footnotes, 
and in the subject index, which touches nearly every 
guestion of the day, It is admirably suited for use as a 
reader to supplement courses in government. 


3. Because it is not narrowly national. It emphasizes the 
fact that the democratic movement is universal—a 
world movement: that in this movement America must 
continue to bear the responsibility that events have thrust 
upon her, and that it is her duty to transmit to all peoples 
that spirit which is a complex of the aspirations of men of 
every walk of life from every land—the American spirit, 
which is a basis for world democracy. 

Cloth. xrv4 


336 pages. Price 81.00. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 


of this type. 


of all teaching. 


“15 Ashburton Place 


in instruction are facilitated by (1) 
contemporary social needs; (2) basing methods of instruction on sound psycho- 
logical principles which have been determined, as far as possible, experimentally ; 
and (3) applying principles of scientific business management to the conduct 


Just Published 


General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools 


By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
The University of Chicago 


2 


PANY 
4 


Specially prepared for use in normal schools, kindergarten training schools, 
and teachers’ reading circles, ‘‘General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools’’ is the outcome of some fifteen years’ experience in teaching students 
The term ‘‘elementary school’’ is here used to denote the grades 
below the seventh, including the kindergarten. 


In general, the author takes the point of view that efficiency and economy 
radically adapting all instruction to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Ed? or 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE MENTALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILD IN SCHOOL 


BY J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, PH. D. 


Director Psycho-Educational Clinic and Special Schools, Department of Instruction, St. Louis 


{Address before Ohio State Conferente of Charities and Correction.] 


There are two fundamental educational creeds 
of democracy: First, that every child must be 
trained for the duties of citizenship. Every child 
must be made as socially efficient as possible. Sec- 
ond, every child, whether of high or low mental, 
physical or financial status, is entitled to equal 
educational opportunities at the hand of the state. 

But the doctrine of equality of educational op- 
portunity has been widely misconstrued to mean 
that every child should be given the same educa- 
tional training, the same uniform curriculum of 
studies presented in the same uniform manner. 
This uniform system of training for all children 
has, in fact, been in effect in our elementary and 
secondary schools, and still is in complete sway in 
many of our elementary and in some of our sec- 
ondary schools. 

The attempt of the schools to educate all our 
children alike has proved a dismal failure. The 
mass studies of pedagogical retardation, non-pro- 
motion, elimination and repetition have shown 
that large numbers of children do not “take” the 
education provided for them. On the average," a 
third of the children are over-age for their Zrade, 
at least 15 per cent. are repeaters, while only 25 
per cent. reach the high school. The factors 
which contribute to this situation could not be 
known even with approximate accuracy until de- 
partments of medical and psychological inspec- 
tion were established in the schools, which made 
it possible to scientifically study the children in- 
dividually. The individual studies have shown 
that many pupils are hampered by physical de- 
fects or disabilities. We do not vet know what 
amount of pedagogical and mental retarda- 
tion can be attributed solely or largely to the 
physical defects. One writer estimates that they 
are responsible for 7 per cent. of pedagogical re- 
tardation, 5 per cent. of elimination and 5 per 
cent. of non-promotion, 

On the other hand, the psychological investiga- 
tions have indicated that probably the larger 
share of pedagogical retardation is due to genu- 
ine mental retardation or deficiency, although 
these studies do not always disclose whether the 
deficiency is remediable or irremediable, or 
whether it is due to endogenous or ex- 
One survey of a school system 
Binet-Simon measuring scale 


ogenous causes. 
by the 1906 


of intelligence showed that 18.5 per cent. of the 
pupils in the first six grades were retarded from 
two to seven years in intelligence. Another 
survey of unselected groups of grade pupils by 
the Stanford scale (an American revision of the 
sinet), showed that 19.4 per cent. had an I. Q. 
of less than 91, i.e, less than 91 per cent. of 
normal intelligence, according to the scale. — 

There is now no longer any question on the 
part of psychologists whose practical clinical ex- 
perience in the field entitles them to a judgment, 
that a large percentage of pupils in theschoolsare 
deficient in their mental potentials. The only mat- 
ter on which there still is disagreement among the 
qualified authorities concerns the problem of the 
more exact differential intelligence diagnosis; i.e., 
the location of the limiting points between the va- 
rious groups or degrees of mental deficiency and 
the names we shal! apply to the different cate- 
gories, particularly the point where we shall draw 
the upper line of feeble-mindedness. 

Nor is there any longer any question among 
the authorities of the necessity of providing indi- 
vidual and differentiated instruction in special 
classes for a considerable number of pupils who 
because of mental retardation, deficiency or de- 
fect, do not respond to the work in the regular 
grades. There are children in every school system 
of any size who are utterly incapable of doing the 
work of the regular grades, and who can only be 
economically and efficiently trained when given 
instruction in small groups of pupils to meet their 
peculiar needs. The pity is that our knowledge of 
the facts has far outrun our practice. Most schools 
have done nothing to provide instruction which 
takes account of the ineradicable individual dif- 
ferences found among school children. 

The only reason for differentiating children at 
all in their school work is to make it possible to 
better adapt the instruction to meet individual 
needs. If the differentiation is not sharp enough 
there is danger that we may do no better for the 
child in a special class than in the regular grade. 
The princip'e we should adhere to is, that we 
must continue to differentiate our types of pupils 
and our types of classes just so long as the greater 
differentiation thereby secured will enable us to 
provide instruction which will effectively and eco- 
nomically meet the needs of the individual child. 
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It is perfectly clear that future progress in clinical 
psychology will not be in the direction of reduc- 
ing our types of cases into fewer and fewer 
groups, but rather in differentiating more and 
more groups. 

We point out important types of mentally 
handicapped children which we have met in prac- 


‘ttice in a large school system and for which special 


help and differentiated educational treatment 


should be provided. 
SUBNORMAL CHILDREN. 

First, and numerically most important, is the 
group of subnormal children. In this classifica- 
tion we include all degrees of all-round mental re- 
tardation, ranging from children who are merely 
slightly retarded, down through the very back- 
ward or dull, the borderline and the various sub- 
divisions of the feeble-minded. In the St. Louis 
schools this group will comprise from 3 to 5 per 
cent. of all the elementary pupils. Of these, only a 
small proportion are actually feeble-minded, pos- 
#ibly somewhere in the neighborhood of one-half 
per cent. of the elementary enrollment. We 
might also include in this classification a group of 
pupils who are mentally about normal but who 
are pedagogically backward for various reasons 
(neglect, late entrance to school, irregular attend- 
ance, lack of application, specific pedagogical dis- 
abilities, etc.). 

It is evident that it would be very difficult ef- 
fectively to adjust the school work to the needs 
of each pupil if all types of subnormals were 
assigned to each class. The training which is best 
for the imbecile is not the best training for the 
borderline or backward types. The best training 
for the morons is not the best training for the 
backward or merely retarded child, or the chill 
who is pedagogically retarded but mentally 
mormal. To meet the needs of the different types 
-or levels of subnormal children in the St. Louis 
schools, we have instituted six types of classes, or 
tather six layers of classes: namely, three un- 
graded classes, for borderline, backward and res- 
toration cases; and three levels of classes in the 
special schools, for the low, middle and high grade 
mental defectives. In principle we accept no chil- 
dren in the latter schools who are lower than 
middle grade imbeciles (with a mentality of five 
years) or higher than morons (with a maximum 
mentality of about nine vears). The special 
schools are located in segregated cottages, and 
the ungraded classes in. the elementary school 
buildings. Last vear the total enrollment in spe- 
cial schools was 471. The year before (the last 
year for which we have the statistics) the full- 
time and part-time enrollment in the ungraded 
classes was 3,111 (or 3.4 per cent. of the elemen- 
tary registration at the end of the third quarter 
in 1917), of whom 1,317 were reported as restored 
to grade, or 42 per cent. of the total enrollment. 

Our observation has shown that without a 
skilled examination mistakes are frequently made 
in the assignment of pupils in two directions: 
first, backward or normal children are judged to 
be mentally defective and assigned to special 
schools; and, second, feeble-minded children are 
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thought to be merely backward and are assigned 
to ungraded classes. The former is probably the 
more serious error. We shall present only one of 
a large number of illustrative cases which could 
be cited. 

H. S. was immediately assigned to a special 
school when he matriculated at the age of eight 
in 1911. He was afflicted with spastic paralysis 
which greatly impaired the motility of his legs, 
lips and tongue. It was probably this unpromis- 
ing picture which led to a premature diagnosis of 
mental deficiency. On our regular rounds to the 
school we were soon impressed by this boy. ‘To 
our eye he did not exhibit the symptomatology 
of the feeble-minded. We found him keen, in- 
terested in all work, able to read well, to use good 
English and to tell stories well, although his ar- 
ticulation was very imperfect; he was good in 
spelling, number games, weaving, sewing, knit- 
ting, loom-kmitting, braiding, chair caning, 
although he was exceedingly defective in motor 
control. He partook in games intelligently, but 
was hampered by the paralysis. In the Seguin 
form board, at the age of 11.6, he graded only 
7.9 years, but his low score was due to his motor 
inco-ordination because of the paralysis. By the 
1908 Binet-Simon scale he was retarded three- 
fourths of a year and by the 1911 a year and a 
half. After almost four years in a special school 
he was transferred in October, 1915, to an 
ungraded class, from which, however, he was 
soon transferred to a regular grade. His work 
in the regular grades has been so good that he 
has never received marks lower than G and E. 
On January 24, 1919, he was promoted to the 
high school. He has received expert corrective 
speech work, and, although his speech is still very 
imperfect, it is obvious that this boy is practically 
normal mentally. The schools must secure the 
instrumentalities which will avert the mistake of 
sending children of this type to a special school 
for mental defectives. A very grave injustice 
would have been done this boy if he had been per- 
mitted to remain in the special school for mental 
defectives. His progress would have been greatly 
retarded, both because he would have been held 
back by the slow pace of the feeble-minded and 
because the teachers, whose instruction necessar- 
ily is confined to the primary grades in the classes 
for the feeble-minded, become inefficient, through 
lack of contact, in the work of the upper grades. 
A child who would not be brought beyond the 
third or fourth grade in the literary work in a 
special school for mental defectives would go two 
or three grades higher in an ungraded class for 
backward children. 

Let us not imagine that mistakes in assign- 
ments to special schools for mental defectives are 
limited to children whose physical exterior tends 
to arouse the suspicion of mental deficiency. We 
have frequently found that children have been 
erroneously assigned to classes for the feeble- 
minded who have presented no physical defects 
or stigmata whatever—just as we have frequently 
seen children assigned to the ungraded classes for 
backward and retarded because they have ap- 
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peared absolutely normal physically, although 
they have been  feeble-minded. We should 
remember that there are many grades and many 
types of subnormals, that the differential diag- 
nosis of the various grades and types 1s not 
always easy, certainly it cannot be made solely 
by giving intelligence tests administered by those 
who have not made a prolonged study of educa- 
tional deviates, and that the care and education 
of our children are of such paramount importance 
to the individual and to the state, that we must 
avail ourselves of the best resources of science in 
the classification and education of children as we 
now do in the cultivation of plants and the grow- 
ing of domestic animals. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES. 


Next in numerical importance to the mentally 
subnormal are the speech defectives. In our 
survey of the St. Louis schools in October, 1915, 
we found 2,536 children with speech defects, in- 
cluding mild and severe degrees of stuttering and 
lisping, and various miscellaneous types of speech 
disorder. As in the case of subnormal rageeibies, 
speech defectives should be given a careful exami 
nation, first, because there are many forms of 
speech defect, some very obscure, the treatment 
of which may differ widely; and, second, because 
we find all degrees of intelligence among speech 
defectives—not to forget various other mental 
abnormalities—and it is important from the 
standpoint of lee. gue and treatment to know 
the child’s grade of intelligence. In our St. Louis 
survey we found ten times as many speech defec- 
tives in our special schools as in our elementary 
schools. Because so many speech defectives are 
mentally defective we must not, however, pre- 
cipitately conclude that a child is a mental defec- 
tive because he has a speech handicap, no matter 
how severe it may be. There is the danger in 
such a case of assigning a child to a special school 
for mental defectives and giving him the training 
befitting a mental defective, when he should be 
given the training which will meet the needs of 
a speech defective who is normal or merely back- 
ward in general intelligence. Only mentally de- 
fective speech defectives should be assigned to 
special classes for mental defectives. We could 
cite many instances in which the mistake was 
made of considering mentally normal or back- 
ward speech defectives as mental defectives and 
assigning them to classes for the latter to their 
detriment. We shall give only one illustration. 

H. after two-and-a-half vears in the elemen- 
tary school, and at the age of eight, was trans- 
ferred to a special school for mental defective. 
‘After almost three years in the special school the 
teachers concluded that she was wasting her time 
in the special and should be returned to a regular 
grade. At the age of 10.5 she was reported as 
doing second grade work in reading, was some- 
what better in arithmetic, and made great effort 
and showed good judgment. When examined at 
the clinic the girl was 11.16 years old. The most 
striking abnormality related to her speech, which 
Was so inarticulate as to be almost unintelligible. 
She was able to give the correct positions for 


only a few consonants. She had difficulty in pro- 
nouncing f, v, r, s, sh, ch, wh, w, g, j, q, 
ou, ow, ur, and ir. Chop was pronounced “top,” 
face, “fay”; skate, “late”; lad, “lay”; nail, “nay. 
She was retarded 1.1 by the 1908 scale and 1.9 
by the 1911. In the motor speed test (Seguin 
form board), she graded only eight years. She was 
easily excited and became a little confused in the 
test. 

This child was neither a case for the special 
school nor for the regular grades (she had only 
advanced to the second grade after over five 
years in school). She was a case for ungraded in- 
struction so far as the literary work was con- 


cerned, and for expert speech correction. Em- 
phatically her greatest defect was her speech 


handicap, and her greatest need was speech cor- 
rection. She was transferred to a class for speech 
defectives (in April, 1916) in which it was also 
possible to give her intensive instruction in the 
literary branches. We have had four reports of 
her progress in this class. We can only refer to 
the last report, filed in November, 1918. “When 
not excited or nervous her phonics are now 
almost accurate, the mistakes being grammatical 
rather than phonetical. She now has good co- 
ordination of the tongue and facial muscles. She 
has made marked improvement in spelling, in 
which she was very weak at first. She.made 
peculiar errors, such as ‘ot’ for ‘to’ and ‘tow 
for ‘two.’ She is very studious, is an excellent 
student and is doing fifth grade first quarter 
work.’* It is evident that this type of child should 
never be assigned to a special school for mental 
defectives, where the training would not meet her 
most urgent needs. Speech defectives should be 
properly examined, so that the right kind of 
remedial training may be provided, and there are’ 
few types of remedial work which yield greater 
returns. While some speech defects do not re« 
spond at all to treatment, or at least very little, 
many can be almost or entirely cured, so that the 
children will be relieved of a handicap which un- 
corrected will interfere with their happiness and 
usefulness as long as they live. It is the function 
of the public schools to provide treatment for 
apeech defectives. No other agency will or can 
supply this treatment to our large number of 
speech defectives. 


CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL DISABILITIES IN 
SOME OF THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS OR IN 
SOME SPECIFIC MENTAL FUNCTION. 

The most striking pedagogical disabilities are 
in spelling, reading and number. Children with 
such defects often vary from normal or above 
normal in intelligence to borderline or high grade 
feeble-mindedness. Eventually we may under- 
take to group children with the same special” 
pedagogical (and mental) defects in special classes 


*Since writing the above we received a communica- 
tion from the principal of the school under date of 
March 20, 1919, to the effect that G. H. had been entirely 
cured of her speech trouble, that she was doing fifth- 
grade fourth-quarter work and that she was ready for 
return to the grade school, Our examination of the girl 
on March 28 showed that her articulation was practi- 
cally perfect, but she spoke very slowly. which made her 
reading appear labored. She read the X-year Stan- 
ford-Binet selection in thirty-five seconds without 
error, although she had some difficulty with the word 
“families. 
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for experimental study, especially so far as con- 
cerns reading and number defects. It is of espe- 
cial importance not to confuse specific defects 
with mental deficiency. There is a great tendency 
to do this particularly if the child cannot acquire 
reading, as this will seriously retard him in all 
the ‘branches which he must get through print. 
‘There is a type of reading defect known as con- 
genital word-blindness (visual aphasia being the 
more severe form and dyslexia the weaker form) 
which may exist in children varying from normal 
to high-grade feeble-minded. From the school 
record we should immediately conclude that many 
of these children are indubitably feeble-minded, 
but a careful examination may show that they 
have good intelligence. The following is a case 
in point :— 

E. R. was reported to the clinic at the age ot 
12.5 as among the oneshalf per cent. most back- 
ward in the school. Of the children reported he 
was certainly the most seriously retarded in his 
school work. He had been in school four and a 
half years, and advanced to the fourth grade and 
fourth quarter, but was said to do only second 
grade work. His poorest work was reported to be 
in reading, spelling, writing and language, while 
his greatest interest was in selling papers and in 
listening to news read to him. 

At the clinic he .was found to be extremely 
poor in reading and spelling. He required two 
minutes and seventeen seconds to read the X- 
year selection in the Stanford version of the 
Binet-Simon scale, and then he was given much 
aid. (The normal ten-year-olds read the selec- 
tion in from twenty-five to thirty-five seconds). 
He was unable to read such words as near, loss, 
seventeen, families, saving, asleep, burned. But al- 
though so extremely deficient in reading, he re- 
produced 16$ memories, which was unusually 
good. He failed to spell many second-grade 
words. Get was spelled “got,” “cut,” “cotr,” name, 
first “mam,” then “men,” and then “min.” With 
produced h . . . and was then given up. In gen- 
eral intelligence he was retarded only seven 
months by the Stanford revision, he graded at 
age in motor development (by the Seguin form- 
board), while he was almost equal to the four- 
teen-year standard in size of vocabulary. 

Here is a boy who is almost imbecilic in read- 
ing, due to a specific defect in visual word 
imagery and who has a limited auditory memory 
span (as determined by the auditory digit test), 
but who had good visual imagery and construc- 
tive ability and who is of normal intelligence. The 
reason he has made such meagre progress in 
school, notwithstanding his good intelligence, is 
to be attributed to this dyslexia. This type of 
child should be assigned to an ungraded class— 
or better still to an experimental reading class— 
instead of a class for the feeble-minded. Only the 
mentally defective word-blind pupils _ strictly 
belong in the latter type of class. Our success 
in teaching the word-blind to read has varied 
greatly. The lesser grades (dyslexia cases) have 
sometimes improved considerably with the use of 
special teaching methods, while it has been impos- 
sible to reclaim some of the more severe grades. 
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Much careful experimental work still 
to be done with these cases. 


remaing 


CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL SENSORY DEFECTs., 


Time permits mention of only two important 
types with specific sensory defects, namely, chil- 
dren with seriously impaired vision or hearing 
but who are not totally blind or deaf. Children 
with extreme degrees of incurable myopia, con- 
genital cataract, corneal opacities and severe nys- 
tagmus should be placed in  conservation-of- 
vision classes where adaptable methods can be 
used rather than in classes for stone blind chil- 
dren. Ohio has taken a leading role in the estab- 
lishment of such classes. Classes exist in Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Toledo, Lorain, Ashtabula and 
Mansfield. 

It is likewise preferable, not only from the 
social but also from the pedagogical point of 
view, to assign children with very poor hearing 
to conservation-of-hearing classes instead of 
classes or institutions for the deaf, in which large 
use may be made of the oral method of teaching 
and of visual presentations. 


UNSTABLE, UNRULY, OR MORALLY WEAK 
PUPILS. 

Here, again, our investigations show that we 
have to deal with a very motley crowd. On the 
one hand, we find that the group varies greatly in 
intelligence, all the way from normal or bright 
to imbecile, the majority falling in the lower half 
of the curve of intelligence. On the other hand, 
we find that the group varies greatly in what I 
may call mental balance (or better still, psycho- 
motor balance), all the way from those who are 
fairly well balanced to the unstable, psychopathic, 
choreic, epileptic, and mentally disordered, or 
those manifesting patent psychotic trends. This 
whole class of anti-social children must be care- 
fully classified from the standpoint both of in- 
telligence deviation and emotional and motor in- 
stability (or psychopathy), if we expect to deal in- 
telligently with youthful offenders. And the great- 
est need at present is intense scientific, individual 
investigation of large numbers of offenders, in 
order that we may gradually fill the large gaps in 
our knowledge in this fundamentally important 
field. 

Finally, we must face the vital practical ques- 
tion: How are the schools going to secure the 
services of trained and experienced psychologist- 
educators who will be able adequately to differ- 
entiate, classify and direct the training of the 
great variety of types of pupils who deviate men- 
tally, or educationally or socially? All the large 
school systems should maintain psychological 
clinics or bureaus, co-ordinate with, and receiv- 
ing the co-operation of, the division of medical 
inspection. The larger counties should be served 
by means of a bureau supported by the county, 
while the more sparsely settled sections of the 
state should be served by a state bureau main- 
tained either by the State Department of Educa- 
tion or by the State University, perhaps, prefer- 
ably located in the School of Education, or by 
both agencies. 
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FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


BY MRS. HATTIE KIMBALL 


Greeley, Colorado . 


Formerly, teachers’ organizations were for in- 
tellectual development only, and were very good 
in their way; but as these old organizations do 
not meet the needs of the modern teacher and 
the modern school, we must consider a new oOr- 
ganization to meet the needs of the day. 

In considering this new form of organization, 
we will divide it into two phases—first, the bene- 
fits of a real teachers’ union to a teacher, and 
second, the benefits to the school. 

The direct and immediate benefits to the 
teacher are :— 

(a) Higher wages. 

(b) Security of position. 

(c) A voice in the administration of school 
affairs. 

(d) Relief from political control in larger 
cities. 

(e) A growing control over conditions under 
which we must work. 

(f) A change in the administration of our 
schools from autocratic to democratic control. 

The direct benefits to the schools are :— 

a) It will place them on a_ democratic 


(b) Foster desirable changes. 

(c) Make it possible and compulsory for 
schools in out-of-the way places to have as good 
equipment and as good teachers as city schools 
have. 

Conclusions :— 

These benefits cannot be secured by individual 
efforts, nor yet by the efforts of one or two or- 
ganizations, but be obtained by the co-operative 
effort of all teachers’ organizations everywhere, 
and even then we will not have enough votes to 
carry the day for improved conditions every- 
where unless we have help from some other 
source. 

This demand involves the support of political 
bodies and must be backed by a sufficient 
number of voters to make the politicians sit up 
and take notice. Therefore our union must be 
closely organized for political power. As the ma- 
jority of our teachers are women, and as many 
of them do not have the vote, we must ally our- 
selves with that group of people who are able 
and willing to support by their vote our proposed 
legislation. 

The professional organizations and the wealthy 
class have never offered us their support, nor 
treated us as being of their number, but the la- 
boring class has recognized us as human beings, 
doing a very necessary part of the world’s work, 
and have offered to support our demands for 
higher wages and better working conditions, so 
why refuse the help at hand? If a man were 
drowning would he refuse the hand of a laborer 
who had come to rescue him? Would he say: 
“Ah no, you are a working man, the member of 
a union, and I would rather drown than be saved 


by a member of a union. I am afraid you wiil 
want me to help you some time.” 

In a democracy, the greatest good of the 
greatest number must ever be kept in mind. If 
street railway managers and owners, the rich and 
their servants, the ministers, doctors and 
lawyers, do not wish to send their children to a 
teacher who has cast his lot where Christ cast 
his, among the common people, why we can send 
truant officers after their boys and girls awhile 
as we do now after poor boys and girls, or they 
can send their children to private schools as they 
often do now. 

We no longer believe that schools and knowl- 
edge are for the leisure class alone. Former civ- 
ilizations have waned and died’ largely because 
education and the power to rule were in the 
hands of the few. 

The members of the teaching force who object 
to federation with American Labor are those 
who look upon labor as degrading and upon edu- 
cation as some magic thing which will enable 
them to live without working with the hands. 
Such a position is snobbish, undemocratic and 
un-American, The teacher who works in a 
union and with a union has an opportunity to 
help in the birth of a new democracy, to prevent 
a social revolution by promoting a_ social 
evolution. 

It all resolves itself into a question of whether 
you will meekly and grumblingly take whatever 
the politicians and the wealthy class are willing 
to hand out to you or whether you are a real 
American, willing to make a stand for real 
demiocracy and shelp remedy conditions before 
it is too late. 

Is poverty a stimulus to wisdom and ef- 
ficiency? Or could we be just as ideal with better 
clothes, more travel, and a littke money in the 
bank? It is interesting to note that the opponents. 
of federation are usually those who have com- 
paratively secure positions, good salaries, and a 
voice in the administration of school affairs. 

The law of supply and demand no longer gov- 
erns the price of commodities. The controlling 
class has cut the worth of a dollar in two and has 
not raised the teacher’s wages accordingly. If 
this class ‘had been fair to the teacher there would 
not now be need of this new step. 

But you say: “This is radical.” It is some- 
times necessary to use radical means to gain de- 
sired ends. The pages of American history are 
filled with radical deeds and the names of radi- 
cal men and women. The Pilgrims were radical, 
Benjamin Franklin was radical, George Waash- 
ington was radical, and Abraham Lincoln was 
radical; so also were Frances Willard, Anna How- 
ard Shaw, and Susan B. Anthony. If it were not 
for radical people and radical movements, the 
negro would now be in chains, our streets would 
be filled with drunkards, workers would be living 
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in hovels, and university graduates would be 
teaching for thirty dollars a month. Radicals 
have built this nation and radicals have carried 
forward. 

We have heard of the scientific attitude which a 
teacher should have. Herbert Spencer says that 
science is systematized knowledge. Now a sci- 
entific teacher, confronted by the facts, will be 
forced to recognize that the way to better school 
conditions in this country is largely by legisla- 
tion, and to get this desirable legislation we must 
have power as voters to say to our representa- 
tives: “You must pass this school legislation or 
we will defeat you at the next election.” This 
may not be ideal but it is the way our laws are 
obtained at the present time. 

By state and national legislation and in that 
way only, we can insure for the children in out- 
oi-the-way places adequate school equipment and 
good teachers who receive a living wage. 

The American Federation of Labor does not 
need the teacher as much as the teacher needs the 
A. F. L. The American Federation of Labor has 
adopted an educational platform which we 
should be glad to support. It is printed in the 
government paper called “School Life” for 
August, 1918. Among other things it stands for 
better wages for teachers, tenure of, office based 
on efficiency, wider use of school plant, federal 
department of education, enforcement of com- 
pulsory school law, medical and dental inspec- 
tion, schools for subnormals, liberal and = un- 
grudging financial support of our school system, 
utilization of the initiative and experience of the 
teaching body, the teaching of the privileges and 
responsibilities of intelligent citizenship, and the 
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development of yocational instruction and guid- 
ance in both urban and rural communities ac- 
cording to their needs. 

Now there are those who think that the mo- 
ment that we affiliate with American labor we must 
go on a strike. A little careful thinking will con- 
vince one that we are avoiding the necessity of a 
strike by thus affiliating ourselves. If certain 
labor organizations were to strike, it would not 
be necessary mor desirable for the teachers to 
strike, as the laborers would not want their chil 
dren on the streets. It would do their cause no 
good and the capitalist no harm, for the capital- 
ist does not use our public schools to the extent 
that labor uses them. 

A teachers’ strike would not be necessary, as 
with the A. F. L. behind us we could exert 
enough influence and political pressure to raise 
our wages and better our working conditions 
without striking. 

By some we are urged to remain neutral, but 
a neutral position is untenable. The United 
States was urged to remain neutral, but found it 
both impossible and undesirable. 

By wniting our efforts as teachers with the 


efforts of a group of people who are also trying , 


to improve the schools we will be able to place 
real equality of opportunity within the reach of 
each young American citizen so that he will 
become a staunch supporter of democracy andthe 
sacrifice of our boys on the bloody battlefields of 
France will not have been in vain. 

For what profit it if we sacrifice our sons of 
this generation and rear mot our sons and 
daughters of the coming generation to hold up 
the standards of democracy? 


VITALIZATION THROUGH ROTATION 


BY A. E. 


These are days in social, industrial, commer- 
cial, educational and religious life that are 
thrilling with dynamic power. 

Think of a time when men fly across the At- 
lantic ocean in less time than I can go from Bos- 
ton to Cleveland! And it is less than ten years 
since the first machine flew across the English 
channel. A few months ago the United States 
had no desire to be identified with any interest 
across the sea, and ‘today she is the greatest 
power on earth with the prosperity of all the 
great nations of Europe dependent upon her 
for returning prosperity. Circumstances over 
which we had no control have called us from the 
Static condition in which we were hibernating, 
as it were, and make us thrill with dynamic 
power. 

It recalls the maple sugar days of our boyhood. 
How we watched for the spring day after a fall 
of snow when the sun showered the twigs with 
the first real warm sunshine of the year, and we 
knew the sap was listening to the call of the leaf 
buds and was flowing like a mountain stream 
under cover of the bark and eagerly we tapped 
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it while it was honey sweet. We might have 
tapped the tree any time in the preceding ten 
months and there would have been no response 
to our request for the maple taste. After the 
static winter the sap rejoices in the opportunity 
to get into action. 

There is for everything in nature and human 
nature the occasion to get new life at the flood 
time. This is the flood time for wonderful new 
things in education. We have been static these 
many years. There have been changes, by slow 
degrees, but now there are marvelous oppor- 
tunities. If we do not respond to the shower of 
sunshine that calls us into action it is because 
we are dead. If there is any life stored in our 
philosophy, in our educational creeds, in our tra- 
ditional theories, they will creep upwards, flow 
freely in response to the call of the times. 

We are convinced that the rifalization of educa- 
tion through rotation may mean as much to the 
children of America as will the signing of the 
Peace Treaty in June, 1919. We are hopeful that 
it will mean as complete a collapse of all that 1s 
perfunctory, merely the worship of tradition, 
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deadly static in education, as did the signing of - 


the armistice on November 11, 1918. But we 
know how difficult it is to have a great new idea 
accepted by authorities, especially in a profession 
fettered by traditions. We know that this revela- 
tion, which is due to the vision of Perry G. 
Holden, requires many condstions to miake it 
“hop off” successfully into the clouds and fogs, 
winds and rains of a long flight. 

There must be a county superintendent who 
understands it, who believes in iit, who will 
energize it with ‘skill and sustain it. with faith. 
There must be a state normal school nearby 
where the principal and the progressive members 
of the faculty not only ardently believe an it but 
have more influence in the faculty and with the 
State Board of Education than have the reac- 
tionaries of the faculty. The business men in the 
most important town in the county must believe 
in it and back it as a feature of the Chamber of 
Commerce’s «activities. The local trustees of the 
rural schools must believe in it and promote it in 
every way. 

All these conditions exist in Nodaway county, 
Missouri. County Superintendent A. H. Cooper 
has every qualification for such leadership; has 
boundless energy, intelligent devotion, great 
masteriulness. Ira Richardson, president of the 
State Teachers’ College at Maryville, and a 
group of faculty members realize that their op- 
portunity is one that has rarely come to an edu- 
cational institution. 

The business men of Maryville have demon- 
strated their faith in the Holden-Richardson- 
Cooper vision and subscribed enough money in 
two hours to enable Superintendent Cooper to 
employ an assistant who will devote her whoie 
time to the thirty-eight rural schools that make 
vitalized education through rotation their major, 
and the trustees of thirty-eight country school 
districts proved their title clear to fame in the 


‘new cause by refusing to employ any teacher 


who would not take a course in this work in “Mr. 
Richardson’s class (of sixty-five) in the summer 
session of the Teachers’ College where three ex- 
perts devoted themselves to this work in 1919. 

In 1917 Cooper had four one-room schools 
vitalizing by rotation; in 1918 there were seven- 
teen; in 1919 there will be at least eighty-eight. 

As a sample of the community service of such 
a vitalized school we give the result of one fea- 
ture. Miss Vernie Wiseman of Burlington Junc- 
tion, Missouri, made a study which is a sample 
of what has been done in all schools. 

She learned all the facts about the cattle, hogs, 
and chickens on every farm in the district. Tom 


‘Tobin had 130 polled Durhams of which two 


were registered pure breeds; 130 Berkshire andl 
Poland-China hogs; 325 chickens, barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, all pure 
breeds. ‘She made a similar report on every 
farm in the district. One man specialized in 
Herefords, one in Holsteins, four in Jerseys, five 
in Durhams, two in Redpoles, one in Angus, three 
in Shorthorns. Only two farms kept mixed 
breeds. Seven had a registered pure bred buil, 


all kept at least real grade cattle. There was not 
a mongrel animal on any farm. In all there 
were 38 registered pure breeds, 129 were strictly 
dairy cattle, 108 strictly beef cattle, 278 were for 
dual purposes. One farm had 130; one 75; one 
65; one 56; one 42; one 33; one 26; one 22; one 
20; two had 12 each; one 10; one 6; one 3; one 
had 1. There were 734 hogs: 546 pure breeds 
and 188 grade. No mongrels. There were 39% 
Poland China; 130 Duroc Jerseys; 42 Berk- 
siires; 33 Chester Whites. The largest pens 
were 130, 128, 125, 68, 42, 39, 38, 28. There were 
%,442 chickens, 1,566 pure breeds, 883 grades, ne 
mongrels. There were Buff Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns, Orna- 
mental Bantam. The large flocks were as fol- 
lows : 350, 325, 260, 250, 250, 175, 175, 150, 125, 
125. 

This indicates the many ways in which the 
school interests the community and the commun- 
ity interests the school. 

Vitalization is the greatest rural community’ 
need. Unfertilized eggs never hatch; unvitalized 
communities never breed prosperity or harmony. 
No farming is increasingly profitable without 
crop rotation. Rotated crops enrich the soil; 
rotation is vitalization for crops. ‘Without rota- 
tion the soil goes stale; has soil dyspepsia. 

A country school ds attractive to teacher or pu- 
pils with vitalization through rotation. Rotateon 
in the rural school intensifies interest; rotation 
in school is educational vitalization. Without 


rotation the school usually goes stale with 
teacher and pupils; the school goes into 
decline. 


A rural school vitalized by rotation eliminates 
necessity for disaipline: eliminates truancy and 
tardiness: eliminates idleness and thriftlessmess; 
eliminates the rube and the dude; eliminates the 
hoodlum and the Bolshevist. This is the time for 
seeing, thinking, and doing big things. This is 
no time for puttering, spluttering, or fluttering. 
Small things must look smaller and big things 
bigger. 

The school is for children, not children for 
school; books are for children, not children for 
books. Never has any American educational 
idea had such possibility for teachers, children, 
the community, the mation and the world as has 
vitalization through rotation. It gives every 
child a chance to develop his life; it discriminates 
against no one. Every child can go over the top; 
no child is irandicapped by the school mentally, 
industrially, or socially. The school vitalized by 
rotation makes every child natural; no child is 
artificial; every child is on the national high- 
way: no child is stuck in the mud; every child is 
encouraged to use his sling with pebbles; no 
child is put into Saul’s armor. 

In a school vitalized by rotation every chiid 
knows number and uses number instead of trying 
to know about number and using useless 
Every ohild reads what he can un- 
derstand; understands what he reads; reads so 


that those. who hear can understand. Every child 


processes. 
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writes what he has to say so that those who read. 


will know what he says and will enjoy reading 
what he writes. 

In a school vitalized by rotation the children 
are more truthful and trustworthy, more clever 
and capable; both handy and brainy; real rather 
than artificial. 

A rural school vitalized by rotation makes 
farm work more profitable; housework less mo- 
notonous and wearing; country life more attrac- 
tive physically and socially, as well as financiaily 
and domestically. 

‘In a school vitalized by rotation teaching is in- 
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spiring, not irritating; helpful, not scoldful; vital, 
not artificial. 

The country school vitalized by rotation is an 
investment for the taxpayer, and not an expense. 
It is like buying a reaper to eliminate swinging 
a back-aching, back-breaking “cradle.” 

The country school vitalized by rotation makes 
the boy love the farm and the girl the country 
home. Yesterday boys left the farm, today they 
stay on the farm, tomorrow they will come back 
to the farm. 

Nothing here said is imagination, exerything 
has been demonstrated. 
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LEXICOGRAPHING A LITTLE 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


In looking over the Literary Digest, along 
toward the rear of the book one finds “The Lex:- 
eographer’s Easy Chair.” 

This is back of the place in the book where 
one reads things like this :— 

‘“According to the Plunktown Gazette, Presi- 
dent Wilson is a horse thief on his mother’s side 
and an imbecile on his paternal aunt’s side, while 
‘mo less an authority than the Zingville Trumpet 


was also the lady who asked if there were “one 
eclectorial vote for each congregational  dis- 
trict”—she did, for a fact. 

There are in this country of yours and mine, 
certain persons who are entitled to be called cer- 
tain persons because they are certain to mispro- 
nounce a large number of words every time they 
talk for a few minutes. And they are the surest 
people in the world to talk a lot. 


The first time I ever heard the expression 


declares that our chief executive is four times 
greater than a _ combined personification of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln and 
the embodiment of all possible human graces of 
mind, morals and statesmanship.” 

Clear back of these compendia which leave one 
jointly, equally and simultaneously distressed an: 
relieved, one finds, as I have already stated, said 


“point blank,” it was pronounced “pine blank,” 
and I had no idea what it meant. But as is 
so often the case, right after I heard the expres- 
sion (I was then about sixteen and very curious 
regarding words), 1 heard the expression used 
again; and then I found it printed “point blank” 
and knew of course the figurative meaning of 


1 ; piece of furniture known as the lexicographer’s the connected words. 

~ Te rocker. I heard a man once say his horse had 

eh t i This is the only instance on record in which “limpin jesus,” and I was shocked. I asked him 
. anybody ever esteemed the work of the lexi- again and he unprofanely, unsacrilegiously, pro- 
t cographer, particularly that of the corrective saically repeated the word—carefully, svllable by | 
4 (not to say punitive) lexicographer, an easy one. syllable so that I might understand. Later, after 


walloping this mysterious lexicographic morsel 
under my speculative tongue for a few days, I 
discovered the horse had lymphangiiis, and I felt 
better, whether the horse did or not. 

People who talk thus are usually illiterate, and 
talk entirely by ear. Yet this custom of talking 
by ear is not confined to the wholly or partly 
illiterate. Many who are products of some of 
the best schools thave the same habit, and their 
self-sufficiency is no less ignorance because it is 
based upon a smattering of an education—and T 
rise to inquire who has more than a smattering? 
There being no answer, I go on. 

You know a great many people who think 
decorous is divided at the de and accented on 


— Maybe the title is sarcastic. I always thought 
“ the lexicographer had the hardest job of anybody. 
We all use words all the time: that we don’t know 
how to pronounce. I would no more use the 
word gubernatorial in any public place where I 
had to say it right out loud than I would the 
word punitive above used with such glibness and 
accuracy. I wouldn't even use the latter word 
where I had to divide it into syllables. Because, 
dictionary bug that I am; addicted as I have 
always been to the book that Bill Nye called 
“Webster's Dictionary, or How One Word 
, Leads to Another,” I have never looked those two 
q words up in it, or gone to the seat of learning, 
a which is that same easy chair referred to in the 


L. D. 


wae 


Why have I not gone after their pronunci- the co. But no, no. The preferred pronuncia- 

_ ation? Because I knew perfectly well ‘how and tion of that little well-behaved word is dec-o- | 
_ when to use those words and hew to spell-them, rous, with the accent on the dec. Not the burn- 
: so I went ahead and wrote them glibly, yet ing one on which the mistaken Casabianca stood 

7 always a shiver of fear lest some one should ask until TNT disintegrated him, but just an ordi- 

+ me to pronounce one of them right out loud. nary, decorous, k-less dec. | 

I did know an old lady once who called the Now and then, and you are always ‘surprised | 

gubernatorial word “gumbernational,” but she at the near-erudition of the person so erring, vou | 
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hear compromise pronounced com-promise—the 
last two syllables being pronounced “promise,” 
just as when it means a pledge. 

And how many, many people who want to he 
extremely nice, say ex-SQUIZ-zit for exquisite! 
They are legion, and you never can quite cure 
them of it—neither of being legion, norofthe false 
pronunciation to which they are addicted. They 
like that squiz thing for some unknown and in- 
explicable reason. (Not in-ex-PLICK-able.) 

And how many persons do you know who have 
occasion to use the word obligatory that do not 
call it ob-LIG-atory? Few, I am sure. The 
accent is on the ob, awkward though the word 
may seem. 

Not over ten people out of fifty, even of the 
cognoscenti, call a cupola anything except 
cu-pa-lo. Always the o at the end, when no dic- 
tionary or spelling book or anything like that 
ever so spelled it. Almost as many people call 
a PER-gola a per-GO-la. 

Two of the most regularly and wnaccountably 
mispronounced words in common use are con- 
troversy (frequently pronounced con-T’RO- 
ver-sy) and cantonment, almost universally and 
never with the slightest excuse except careless- 
mess, called can-TONE-ment. The accent is on 
the first syllable and the remaining vowels in the 
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word might just as well have gone fishing, so far 
as their being sounded is concerned. 

On proper names, of course, there is more ex- 
cuse and broader charity. But I meet many, 
many people who call the Indiana fableur A-dee 
instead of Ade. George himself calls it Ade, in 
one syllable, but those who persist in separating 
poor old George into two are mighty sot in their 
way. 

I have gently and courteously corrected many 
of them, but what’s the use? They go right on 
Adee-ing all over the place. One man was call- 
ing him that, and as the man was very young, I 
took him kindly and figuratively by the ear and 
told him it was Ade. 

He said: “I have always ¢alled it A-dee.’ 

“Yes,” said TI, “but George himself calls it 
Ade.” 

He looked sadly at me a bit, a light of pity for 
George himself shining in his positive eye, and 
then he repeated :— 

“But I have always called it A-dee.” 

And A-dee it was till he got off the train and 
left me weeping in my lexicographer’s plush 
chair that cost me a dollar besides war-tax for 
every two hundred miles, and wasn’t so ter- 
rifically easy, at that. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


BY NATIONAL CATHOLIC WAR COUNCIL 


Every nation in the world is yearning for 
democracy. But a democratic government is not 
secured simply by taking the name. As it is the 
most priceless heritage and the bestower of 
great blessings, democracy demands a_ knowl- 
edge, a semse of responsibility; respect for human 
rights; personal interest in the affairs of govern- 
ment. It means a people willing to take upoa 
themselves the burden as well ‘as the privilege of 
government. 

As the hhistory of the modern world unfolds, 
we Americans are becoming more conscious and 
appreciative of the inheritance our fathers left 
us. We see how well they built and with what 
care we must safeguard the building. 

Our country is the land of freedom and of op- 
portunity. The knowledge of its Constitution is 
necessary for the American-born if he is to be 
desirable citizen; and for the foreign-born 
they too are to take up the task of faithful cit- 
izenship. The millions of foreign-born among 
us are anxious to be intelligent, worthy citizens. 
For the general work of reconstruction in cit- 
izenship for both the native and the foreign-born 
this pamphlet is published. 

The success of a democracy depends on knowi- 
edge and moral character, If all the people are 
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not acquainted with their civic and social 
responsibilities they cannot act intelligently on 
the common affairs. The right of suffrage means 
very little if the people do not have some knowl- 
edge of the issues passed on at the polls. The 
citizen who does not possess some knowledge of 
the working of our democratic institutions may 
easily become the prey of the demagogue or of 
persons who are anxious to advance their own 
interests at the expense of the people. 

On account of the great changes coming over 
the world today, it is necessary that the funda- 
mentals of government be taught in a more 
formal way. ‘There was no time when people 
needed solid instruction more than at present, 
if they are to be protected against extreme radi- 
calism, and secure their just rights. 

There are three motives which influence 
people in the fulfillment of their civic duties, 
self-interest, fear of punishment and conscience 
or religion. In all teaching of civics it should 
be kept in mind that religion supplies the high- 
est and the noblest motives for the discharge 
of civic obligations. Our democracy cannot 
long endure unless all the people are animated 
by motives of religion in their dealings with one 
another. 


As much as possible we should allow children to take their own responsibility in the mans 
agement of everything,—Robert H. Hutchinson, 
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THRIFT AND THE SCHOOLS* 


Thrift takes on transcendent importance since 


the war thas ended, because the high cost of liv- 


ing is known to be largely due to the anti-thrift 
spirit on the part of. many of the people who 
make low-priced goods of all kinds a drug on the 
market. ‘The fabulous and desirable increase in 
wages everywhere and big profits in many things 
make money easy coming and easy going. 

America’s salvation is certainly dependent 
upon the thrift of the people. Thrift is the 
cornerstone of any democracy. Autocracy is 
inevitable where there are thriftless common 
people. The race riots in Washington and 
Chicago are known to have at their foundation 
thriftless blacks and thriftless whites. Thriftless 
people of any color live huddled together, live 
promiscuously socially. Thriftless women are 
always on the social market at the bottom and 
the top of society. Thriftless men are ready 
do any deed of despotism. The good-for-noth- 
ing “Jukes” were universally thriftless, and 
the ever-for-sale gunmen never have anything 
left, however much they are paid for their deed 
of death. 

The hope of the Nation from the bottom to 
the top of society lies in the schools, and no 
feature of the schools is more vital than the suc- 
cessful teaching of children to learn thrift. 

In a state normal school for several years we 
specialized on arithmetic and our high spot 
therein was Interest. We magnified several 
methods of computing interest, but it never 
occurred to us that it was of any account that 
any one had anything on which to compute 
interest. 

The reaction from “Liook out for Number 
One,” which was popular sixty years 
ago, led to shocking indifference of personal pos- 
sessions after the Civil War. The enormous 
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fortunes of a few men in the mdustries and 
commerce resulted from the utter financial indif- 
ference of a large part of the people. The school 
specialized on abstraction following the Civil 
War and a few thrifty fellows specialized 
concretely. Now, another after-a-war period is 
with us and there is cause to fear that the thrifty 
profiteers will pile up greater fortunes than 
ever out of thriftless workers with big wages. 

It is for the schools to deal heroically 
with all the problems which thrift and thriftlessness 
present. It is most fortunate that a man like 
Arthur Henry Chamberlain is devoting his 
thinking and tireless energy, as Its book on 
“Thrift and Conservation” indicates, to this noble 
cause. 

The Chamberlain brothers will be a= great 
national asset if they can lead the schools to have 
children learn that thriftlessness is even more 
disastrous nationally in the case of men and 
women who receive much money and “put it in a 
bag with ‘holes.” 


THE BURNING QUESTION 


There is no question but that the unton- 
izing of teachers is the burning issue at this time. 
We used, August 28, the best article that we have 
seen questioning the advisability of having 
teachers’ organizations ally themselves with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

On September 4 we used an official statement 
of the vice-president of the Teachers’ Federation. 
We are using this week a white hot article 
by Mrs. Hattie Kimball, Greeley, Colorado, 
which was sent us by a former Boston educator 
who ‘has always ranked as_ conservative, 
saying that he heard her read the paper, that it 
was enthusiastically received, and he thought it 
should be read by our constituency. We think 
the three articles cover all phases of the ques- 
tion and that more need not be said on either 
side at present in our columns. 


CARNEGIE PENSIONS 


The thirteenth annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Tieach- 
ing says that the permanent endowments 
of the Carnegie Foundation of sixteen and a quar- 
ter million dollars have been approximatelv 
doubled by the setting aside of one million dol- 
lars of accumulated surplus and the receipt 
of eleven million dollars in mew funds to 
be used in terminating the old pension sys- 
tem of the Foundation, and two million 
dollars for the inauguration of a new plan. The 
Foundation has distributed six and a half mil- 
lion dollars for pensions for professors and their 
widows under the old plan, and has provided for 
the distribution of sixty million dollars for the 
retirement of the six thousand teachers who were 
in the associated institutions in 1915, 

Hereafter teachers will enter the new contribu- 
tory plan, which is gow in operation as the 
Teachers’ Insyrance and Annuity Association pf 
America, 
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ANONYMOUS LETTERS 


While we thave had no personally annoying 

anonymous letters for several years, Wwe do 
receive anonymous letters, of which this is a 
e:— 
“Th. your Journal was printed: “Teachers, as 
human beings, should be valued as personalities 
with their own opinions and their own con- 
sciences.” 

“This is not allowable in the city of . . . . The 
: . superintendent, . . , believes in one way 
only, and that to be his way. He and his board 
turned out a goodly number of the teachers and 
drove out others this spring, which will make 
approximately one-sixth of the teaching force 
new to the city next year. 

“Would a union help the teachers in . 

Now there is no reason why we should not 
reply to this letter except that we do not know 
to whom to reply and editorially we have an 
inflexible rule. to pay no attention to anonymous 
communications. 


WHERE THE SHORTAGE IS 


From every state in the Union come piteous 
appeals for teachers for rural schools, and at the 
same time cities report 2,000 applicants for 200 
vacancies. The cities with their new salary 
schedules will have applications by the thousand, 
while vacancies by the thousand will occur in the 
cities and towns with less satisfactory salaries. 
The end is not yet. Some of the 1,800 disap- 
pointed applicants for a city position will seep 
back to the position they scorned. No one can 
know now what the balance will be when it 1s 
struck by October 1. 

All that we know now is that there are thou- 
sands of small-salary schools frantically orying 
for teachers, and that there are thousands otf 
teachers who are to be disappointed when the 
election returns for the city boards of education 
are made known. We hope for the best, but we 
hope with some fear and trembling. 


EXIT THE SUITCASE TEACHER 


State Superintendent J. M. McConnell of Min- 
nesota is making it very clear to all rural teach- 
ers, especially to the new teachers, that they are 
exipected to be a part of the community life 
where they teach.* Boarding in town and teach- 
ing in the country is likely to cease, and even the 
luxury of spending the week-end in town is no 
longer acceptable. Tihere are counties in which 
the county supermtendent makes candidates for 
certificates answer this question in writing: “Do 
you intend to live in the community in which you 
teach seven days in the week?” . 


A GRAPHIC PICTURE 


Major Barrett O’Hara says that if George 
Washington were living he couldn’t get a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the United States 
army, and that neither Andrew Jackson nor 
Zachary Taylor could have made an officers’ 
training camp. Six Presidents never got 
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through the grade school. They were Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Taylor, Fillmore, Lincoln and 
Johnson. Cleveland was not a high school 
graduate. 


VITALIZATION THROUGH ROTATION 


In justification of our enthusiasm over Perry 


‘G. Holden’s scheme for vitalizing rural educa- 


tion through rotation, especially as it is demon- 
strated in Nodaway county, Missouri, we will 
quote a sentence from Senor Maximilian Salas, 
Consul de Chili, president Normal School 
(National), Santiago, Ohili He had been 
visiting schools in many parts of the United 
States, hoping and expecting to find something 
better than they had in Chili, and he reached 
Chicago greatly disappointed. ‘There he heard 
of Vitalized Education through Rotation and it 
gave new hope. When he learned that he could 
see the real thing demonstrated by taking a trip 
of a thousand ‘miles and only a week’s time he 
went to Nodaway county and visited many 
schools in which Professor Holden’s idea was in 
action, and upon his return to Chicago he said 
regarding the schools which he saw :— 

“I feel as though the sky has opened and let 
down a bit of heaven in this opportunity to see in 
Nodaway county what the common children can 
do.” 


READ AND HEED 


Dr. J. B. Robertson, Health Commissioner of 
Chicago, says in a letter to Superintendent 
Mortensen: “The chief mistake made in 
opening schools, insofar as the health of students 
is concerned, is that children who have been out 
of doors all summer are suddenly cooped up in 
closed rooms. Colds and fevers are sure to 
follow.” 

A GOOD MIXER 


(There is at least one county superintendent 
who cares more to know whether a candidate for 
a teacher’s certificate preparatory to teaching 
in a rural school is a good mixer in community 
life than she does to know whether the candidate 
can explain why she inverts the divisor in 
division of fractions, or can tell the year when 
Martin Van Buren was inaugurated President. 


@ 


“Moral Values in Secondary Education,”’ pre- 
pared by Henry Neuman, Ethical Culture 
School, New York city, may be had by sending 
for it to the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. It is of unusual value. 

M. N. Todd, Murphysboro, Ill., advises boys to 
show “‘jasm” in regard toa purpose to get an edu- 
cation. “Jasm is when a circular saw, making 
two thousand revolutions a second, runs through 
a keg of ten-penny nails.” 

A dead hand on a throtth means wreckage ; no 
less in education than in a locomotive. 

Public education will never be worthy its 
name until it educates the public. 
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HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and farmers 
ties and rural schools. It is increasing the salaries of teachers from $j 
South Dakota and Oklahoma have adopted this plan; other states are plannij 


If you want to know how the Rotation 
teachers, parents, and children say about it—h 
arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing. language, 
cation, but don’t write for them unless you r 
your community. It will be a waste of your timesmone 


1. How to Vitalize the T 
Rural Schools. 


2. Better Country Schools for 

3. The Rotation Plan—What 

5. Stencils Vitalize School Wa 


The purpose of this Department is to help those who want tolpthe 


TYING ROPE KNOTS 
When We Study Things We Vitalize the Subject Harvester Bldg. 


THE 
y Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggegth, in 
Destined to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System—p,| £ 
7 The Rotation Plan teaches real things—not just words, words, words | 
i The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects—does not teach the same thinglgr afte 
| 5; \ 
| 
> Ask for list of Agriculturafiarts, 
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here. It is rebuilding schoolhouses. It is putting new life into communi- 
m $1 40a month. It is revolutionizing the teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. 


after year; does not skim, leaving nothing crisp and new for the next year. 


izes schools and communities—what school directors, superintendents, 
intendents can introduce it into their schools—how teachers are vitalizing 
age, devery other subject, the following booklets will be sent you free upon appli- 
t to do something worth while for your state, your county, your school and 


What is known as the Rotation Plan for 
Vitalizing the teaching of Agriculture is 
attracting nation-wide attention. It is in 
our opinion one of the big educational ideas 


hat . What It Does. of recent years and should be given most 
thoughtful consideration by all educators. 
ps W. J. BEECHER 
EDITOR 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


t to 4 boys and girls of America. 


Itur , Lantern Slides, Booklets, Stencils, Working Drawings, Mottoes, etc, 
Do #Think You Cannot Teach Agriculture. You Can. 


RATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Chicago 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


WISE WORDS. 

A recent wise remark of a wise man—Frank 
A. Vanderlip—is this: “he nation that domi- 
nates the world is going to be the nation 
that brings about harmonious relations between 
capital and labor.” 

—o——_. 
A MODERN MIRACLE. 

The latest figures of the amazing financial 
“drive” of the Methodists are these: In eight 
days—May 18-25—they raised over one hun- 
dred and forty million dollars ($140,000,000.00) 
for church work during the next five years. They 
did it through the agency of the printing press 
and the persuasive power of the spoken word. 
Beside the pastors and other church officials, 
60,000 “Minute Men,” all laymen, limited to five- 
minute addresses, spoke in churches, public 
halls, in lodges, in the “movies,” on_ streei 
corners, everywhere. Without them the miracie 


could not have been wrought. 


A UNIQUE OCCUPATION. 

Mrs. S. H. Stockman of Auburn, Me., makes a 
good living in a peculiar way. She removes 
50,000 stings a year from live bees, and sells them 
to druggists, who need them for the formic acid 
they contain, which the doctors use in the treat- 
ment -of certain diseases. Her best record is 
1,000 stings taken in three hours. 

ECONOMIZING SPACE. 

Space in our great cities, as elsewhere, is lim- 
ited, but the demand for more room is ever in- 
creasing. The latest attempt to meet this un- 
ceasing quest is the erection of cottages on the 
roofs of apartment houses. Already such homes, 
surrounded by gardens, fountains, etc., are to be 
found. 

LITTLE LIBERIA. 


In the unrest of the great nations and the 
struggling for recognition of the new states of 
the world we are likely to forget the only real 
American colony—little Liberia distant 
Africa, ‘but Lieutenant William H. York, 
U. S. A., former commander of the Liberian 
standing army, is determined we shall not forget. 
He is writing and speaking in this country and 
setting forth the needs of the little republic. It 
is now 100 years old, needs an American 
market, better shipping facilities and the emi- 
gration of 10,000 negro families from America to 
infuse new blood and enterprise. 

ANOTHER GIRARD. 


Charles H. Ellis of Philadelphia aspired to do 
for poor fatherless girls what Stephen Girard did 


for poor fatherless boys, and ten years ago left: 


$5,000,000 to endow such a school. This noble 
beneficence has now begun its great and far- 


reaching work. More than 200 girls can be ac- 
commodated. 
SAFETY FOR MINERS. 

Ten billion tons of coal have been mined in 
this country and 55,000 men have lost their lives 
in extracting this fuel from the earth. 

Safety devices are constantly being perfected 
which steadily tend to make this hazardous work 
less dangerous. 

An instrument similar to the earthquake- 
recording seismograph fis now in use. It can 
detect the pounding of a pick 900 feet away— 
and of a sledge-hammer 1,150 feet. Thus em- 
tombed miners are quickly located and help 
rushed ito their rescue. 

A MARVEL. 

The carrier pigeon is One of nature’s wonders, 
How it finds its way home through the pathless 
air no man can tell. A marvelous flight ended 
in Roslindale, Mass., July 17. Fifteen birds were 
ireleased at Galesburg, Illinois, July 6, in the 
great 1,000-nnle race. Bellevue Lady, the first 
to reach home, made the distance in eleven days, 
ten hours, thirty-one minutes and twenty-four 
seconds. By what sense did she locate her distant 
home and fly straight to it for 275 continuous 
hours? 

The percentage of the male population of the 
various parts of the British empire contributed 
to the war was, for England 24.02 per cent., 
Scotland 23.71, Wales 21.52, New Zealand 19.35, 
Canada 13.48, Australia 13.43, Ireland 6.4. 

Of 2,084,000 American troops who reached 
France, 1,390,000 saw service at the front. Of 
every 100 American soldiers or sailors who 
served in the war, two were killed or died of 
disease. For every man killed in battle, seven 
were wounded. 

A million an hour, or approximately 
$21,850,000,000, is what the war cost America. 
The total armed force of the United States when 
the armistice was signed was 4,800,000. Battle 
deaths were about 50,000, the wounded were 
about 236,000 and more than 57,000 died of 
disease. 

The city of Nancy, destroyed by the Germans, 
will be rebuilt by the Vulcan Steel Products Com- 
pany of New York city. The French govern- 
ment’s tentative contract figure with the Ameri- 
can firm is $250,000,000. 


Henry P. Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co. has 
paid $170,000 for Houdon’s bronze statue, “The 
Shivering Girl’ (“La Frileuse”), the record for 
Houdon’s art work. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


GUY POTTER BENTON. 


Dr. Guy Potter Benton, who has been presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, previously 
president of Miami University in Ohio, and of 
Upper lowa University, who made an_ in- 
ternational reputation as chief educational direc- 
tor of the Army of Occupation, a man 
of high efficiency in every position he has oc- 
cupied, has become vice-president of Sargent 
Service Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York, 
one of the highly important and prosperous 
financial institutions of the country. Rumor has 
it that his salary is one that would look large to 
any school man. We congratulate the financial 
world on winning such a man, but in humility 
we acknowledge the inability of the educational 
world to retain such talent, such personal energy. 


——_0-——_- 
MYRON T. SCUDDER. 


Dr. Myron T. Scudder, of the Scudder School, 
New York, who is leading all America in the 
specific training of community leaders, is but ma- 
terializing anew his spirit of progress which 
marked his work in the New Haven High 
School, in the New York State Department 
service, in the New Paltz, N. Y., State Normal 
School, and in connection with Rutgers College. 
Dr. Scudder has always been up with the times 
and sometimes ahead of the times, but always a 
propagandist of progress. He thas developed a 
unique and captivating school which ‘occupies 
four large former residential buildings, 244, 246- 
248, and 316 Seventy-second street, New York, 
devoted to secretarial and executive training in 
Social Work and in Community Service. He 
issues a fifty-six-page brightly illustrated pro- 
spectus which not only gives a clear exposition 
of the origin, significance, and spread of the 
movement, but shows the necessity of trained 
workers in this new field and points out what 
this training should be and where it may be 
obtained. The course described is the most com- 
plete offered anywhere. 


L. R. ALDERMAN. 


L. R. Alderman, educational specialist, Bureau 
of Navigation, Washington, D. C., has drawn a 
prize and so thas the United States Navy. On 
July 1 Mr. Alderman closed his connection with 
the school system of Portland, Oregon, and on 
August 1 he was edueational specialist of the 
United States Navy. 

At the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Chicago we had breakfast with Mr. 
Alderman on his way overseas for service with 
the American Education Forces. At the Mi- 
waukee meeting of the National Education 
Association he had breakfast with me as he was 
returning from overseas, and told me of hij 
vision of service in connection with education iy 


the United States Navy. It was a vision full of 
thrills. The life of a sailor has not been highly 
educational though it has great educative possi- 
bilities. If Mr. Alderman can have the men 
realize a tenth part of this ideals for them their 
experience will be as valuable to them in Peace 
as their service is in War. 

We knew Alderman as city superintendent in 
MacMinnville, Oregon, but after a few months 
he was county superintendent, then after a few 
months more he was head ef the Department of 
Education of the State University, then after a 
few months he was state superintendent, then 
after a few months he was city superintendent 
of Portland, and then he went overseas, and in 
a few months he is educational specialist of the 
Bureau of Navigation of the United States 
Navy, and everywhere he has been an education- 
ally progressive pioneer. It is too early to reveal 
even in outline his vision for the men in the 
Navy, but we can say that it is the biggest vision 
of which we have had a glimpse of the vista. 

ANNA M. VAUGHAN. 


Miss Vaughan was a first-grade teacher in 
Cleveland, later in Evanston. She was alo 
director of community games and songs, Olio 
Northern University, Ada, swmmer session, 
1912-1918. In 1917-18-19 she was director of 
games in the Cook County, Illinois, Institute in 
Chicago. 

In September, 1918, she became a director of 
community games and recreation in a great 
Gommunity Service (W. C. C. S.) demonstration 
at Chester, Pennsylvania. We quote from a pre- 
performance article in Chester Times, of the 
Labor Day program, simply saying that the 
demonstration was better even than the anticipa- 
tion; “Under the direction of Miss Anna M. 
Vaughan of Community Service, Chester is to 
have one of the biggest popular entertainments 
ever enjoyed by our citizens, on Labor Day. 
Arrangements have been completed with a lead- 
ing Philadelphia film thouse for the use of the 
greatest war film ever made in America, a splen- 
did big seven-reel thriller. Miss Vaughan has 
secured the hearty co-operation of Deshong 
Park Commissioners, as well as Chester 
Park Commissioners, who are working with her 
to make this the biggest outdoor event of the 
season. Hopkins’ Big Concert Band has volun- 
teered a complete concert program and will also 
play between the reels of the moving picture for 
the Community Sing, which will be led by four 
sing leaders, under the leadership of a national 
leader. Words of the popular choruses will be 
thrown on the screen so that every one of the 
unmense audience, which it is freely predicted 
will number 10,000 people, may be able to sing.” 

Here is a case in which a first-grade teacher 
thas demonstrated power to be a notable success 
in the largest kind of community leadership, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A MASSACHUSETTS CITY. 
BY JULIA EF. DEANE 
[Boston Herald.] 


Not long ago a memorable scene was enacted in one 
of our cities. The place was the office of the school 
committee, the occasion a meeting of the school board, 
the principal actors, four men and women representing 
the teachers of the city. The teachers were there to 
present to the committee an appeal for an increase of 
salary. Miss H——- spoke forcibly for the women 
teachers, and having a good sense of humor her remarks 
were illuminating. She clinched the matter by reading 
the following list of necessary expenses, made after 
careful consultation and calculation :— 

Board, 52 weeks at $4.25 per week. . .$221.00 
Room, 12 months at $10 per month... 120.00 


Laundry, $1 per week .............. 52.00 

$393.00 

CLOTHES. 

2 Dresses at $15 ..... 30.00 
40.00 
4 Pairs shoes, $7 per pair ........... 28.00 
4 Pairs gloves at $1.50 per pair ..... 6.00 


4 Pairs stockings at $1 per pair 
8 Pairs stockings at 50 cents per pair 4.00 


10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
$212.00 

PROFESSIONAL EXPENSES. 
Renewal of certificate .............. $1.00 
Women Teachers’ Club dues ........ 1.00 
3.00 
Professional meetings ................ 10.00 
1 Professional magazine ............ 1.50 
$23.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.00 
35 
Toothpaste, 6 tubes at 25 cents each .. 1.50 
2.00 
50 
$8.75 
$636.75 


With a salary of $700 the margin for books, maga- 
zines, music, theatres, travel, recreation, dress acces- 
sories, clothes other than working clothes, stationery, 
pens, pencils, ink, street car fares, doctor's bill, dentist, 
oculist, Christmas expenses, contributions to religious, 
charitable and patriotic institutions, and savings, is very 
narrow, to put it mildly. 

When Miss H—— took her seat she was applauded by 
the whole board, and each member spoke to her in a way 
that put her entirely at her ease. She said afterward: “I 
wonder if there is another board in the United States 
where teachers would be made to feel like honored 
guests as they were here,” 


Mr. M—— then spoke very effectively in behalf of 
the men. When he finished, the chairman of the finance 
committee asked: “Why do you men continue in the 
teaching profession?” 

“That's what I’ve been asking myself for years,” was 
the answer. “I suppose it’s because I have the foolish 
idea that I can do something with boys that holds me 
to it.” 

Should, however, all the able men withdraw from the 
profession, the schools would meet with a loss, for they, 
like homes, need both masculine and feminine minds and 
influence. 

There was no hostility at the meeting; on the con- 
trary, the atmosphere was delightfully cordial. The dis- 
cussion that followed was frank but friendly, with no 
mincing of words, but with lots of humor. Would that 
every request for increase in salary might meet as gen- 


erous a reception. As a result of the appeal of Miss 
H—— and Mr. M——., the board voted an increase of 
$100 to every teacher. 

-—— 

THE COST OF LIVING AND A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 
BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 
Boston 


The bread and butter question is the basic one today. 
Soaring prices and taxes are driving the masses every- 
where to strikes and consequent lessening of production. 
The sole economic salvation for a poverty stricken 
world is more products that can be consumed in peace- 
ful wavs. Now people see the relation of cause and ef- 
fect, even when it is only one step removed, no more than 
their forefathers saw the relation between neglected 
sink-drains and typhoid fever. The wise man who told 
the Senate on August & what was the primary trouble 
and the prime remedy was sneered at by the partisans 
who can see nothing good in anything Woodrow Wilson 
says. Nevertheless, his sane business-like judgment of 
the problem of taxes, prices and production went to the 
root .of the chief difficulties. He did not drag in the 
idea of the League of Nations when he well said: “There 
can be no confidence in industry, no calculable basis for 
credits, no confident buying or systematic selling, no 
certain prospect of employment, no normal restoration 
of business, no hopeful attempt at reconstruction or 
the proper reassembling of the dislocated elements of en- 
terprise until peace has been established and, so far as 
mav be, guaranteed.” As well try to gain permanent re- 
lief by smearing salve upon an open sore, when it is a 
case of bloodpoisoning throughout the system, as to ex- 
pect our local ills to be removed while those of the whole 
world are festering and poisoning all the bodies politic. 

The short-sighted men who think that we can stay out 
of a League of Nations and prosper as of yore are men- 
acing the poor man’s dinner pail. “I see no reason why 
we should be concerned in squabbles in the Balkans,” 
writes a leading New England Senator to me. Why 
should the brain or heart be concerned with the foot, 
connected with them by veins and nerves, when it steps 
on a rusty nail or is mutilated? The elemental fact 
which such Senators have not grasped is that in a world, 
‘squabbles in the Balkans may be 
but the match to a world conflagration threatening our 
own barns and storehouses.” It is this dread of war; 
this certainty of war; this knowledge that we must spend 
our incomes largely on preparing for war if we are not 
in a League of Nations that makes opposition to a 
League a curse upon prosperity. Their hostility to the 
League affeets the cost of living as directly as blight at 
the tree-ropts affects the flow of sap and withers the top 
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leaf. No arrogant Junkers, ignoring aught but Germany’s 
own immediate interests, were more shoft:sighted than 
these men who fancy that we can keep snug and safe and 
take no responsibility for protecting from aggression 
the helpless little peoples. who look to us as saviors from 
oppression. 

How many who can figure cleverly and swiftly have the 
imagination to conceive what figures mean when applied 
to money, men and merchandise? We train our children 
to extract cube root and to go through other processes 
which not one in 10,000 ever subsequently uses, but are 
we teaching them the main things? We left their 
fathers so ignorant that they grew up to vote, gro- 
tesquely fancying that anything to make money circulate 
quickly helps prosperity no matter what is produced; 
that exporting for gold three times as much as we re- 
ceive in imported commodities means “a good balance 
of trade,” and somehow prosperity; that by leaving our 
customers and debtors to become paupers in fighting out 
their “squabbles,” we can get markets and repayments 
of loans. If the cost of living is to be lowered, it is time 
for children to be taught what their fathers never 
learned. 

When an enormous hole has been made in the world’s 
wealth, the relation between that fact and taxes and 
high prices needs to be taught everyone from Senators 
to grammar school boys. It is more practically import- 
ant for English boys to know that Great Britain has not 
yet paid off her Napoleonic War debts and has paid about 
double the total in interest ‘on the original amount, than 
it is to know about the wives of Henry Eighth or the 
wars of the Spanish succession. They should learn the 
relation to their fathers’ incomes of such facts as that 
in 1820 the military and debt charges of England were 
about seven-eighths of the whole revenue; in 1836, only 
three pounds out of twenty-five were left for national 
needs when these charges were settled. In 1880, out of 
an expenditure of 84,000,000 pounds 73,000,000 went for 
army, navy and debt; that during the Boer War the 
British debt rose to a sum which swept the savings of 
thirty-six years of peace. 

Let American children learn that up to our own en- 
trance into the World War, since Washington became 
president, our total war cost, including pensions and in- 
terest, was about nineteen and a half billion dollars. 
Let them get a conception of one billion by figuring up 
the number of minutes in nineteen centuries and finding 
that it makes about that number. Yet we have been a 
comparatively peaceful people and never once been at- 
tacked by a foreign power. If the arithmetic classes 
were set to figuring out the number of schools, factories 
and farms at local current prices, which could have been 
provided for that unimaginable sum, they might learn 
something of the fundamentals of economics more im- 
portant than much of the manipulation of figures taught 
today. 

Americans now face economic and industrial problems 
greater than any the world dreamed of before 1914. 
They can have no basis of calculation unless they know 
what part of their earnings must be set aside for war and 
preparation for war in a world full of unknown dangers 
if there be no League of Nations. Says an expert, writ- 
ing in the League of Nations Magazine, of the 200 bil- 
lion dollars estimated as the loss from the World War: 
“The interest charges upon America will in itself be 
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possibly twice the annual federal budget of a few years. 
ago.” 

Unless there is to be no League of Nations or unless- 
we expect it to be a farce, the awful proposals now be- 
fore Congress for expenditure for present and future- 
defence must be drastically cut down, if taxes and living 
expenses are to be endured. We cannot eat our cake 
and have it too. If we are to spend one billion dollars on 
interest on the debt of the great war, how are we to- 
spend over twice that amount for army and navy this 
coming year, to say nothing of additional huge sums for 
pensions and war settlements? 

Only a League of Nations in which we all have con-- 
fidence, a League that will speedily bring universal reduc- 
tion of armaments like that required of Germany, can 
prevent a continuous orgy of strikes and world disaster. 


“HELLO.” 

BY ROLAND CORTHELL 

[Boston Traveler.] 


I remember once shearing Professor Southwick, the 
famous elocutionist, tell a love story by simply repeat- 
ing again and again the letters of the alphabet. He thus 
depicted the first meeting of the hero and heroine, the- 
love at first sight of the former, the indifference of the 
latter gradually overcome by his wooing until an elope- 
ment was planned and executed, the overtaking of the 
unruly pair by the irate -father, the stormy interview and 
happy reconciliation. All this was as plain as a spoken: 
drama or a movie picture and all done’ by the marvelous 
expressiveness of the human voice. I recall this be- 
cause it illustrates my experience yesterday as I walked’ 
up Stamford Street and met a man whose dress pro- 
claimed him a member of some Catholic brotherhood. 
He was clean-shaven and his face was kind, ititelligent. 
and intellectual. Just after he passed me I heard him ut- 
ter a clear, clean-cut “Hello.” Did you ever stop to. 
think how many and how different emotions that word 
“Hello” is made to express. You have heard the “Hello” 
of indifference, the “Hello” of surprise, the “Hello” of 
cordiality, the “Hello” perhaps of contempt or even hate,. 
or better the “Hello” of kindness or even love. 

Every feeling of the human soul toward another is hid- 
den in those five letters and can be made as plain as day 
itself. The “Hello” I heard yesterday expressed sur- 
prise, cheerfulness, kindness, pleasure and love. It had’ 
in it the music of the soul itself. I turned as it was ut- 
tered, expecting to see a man, a friend of the speaker. To 
my surprise and instant joy I saw instead two little chil- 
dren, a boy of three or four and a girl of six, perhaps, 
on a doorstep across the street. The little fellow had 
some long leaves of some plant in each hand, and waved 
them joyfully to his kind friend. The man stopped and 
spoke some words I could not hear and went cheerily on: 
his way, leaving two happy children and one happy man 
behind him. I somehow felt that this kind-hearted man 
had not a loving “Hello” for these two children merely,. 
but for a score of others whom he might know. 

A “Hello” like his is as much and as clearly the index 
of the soul of the speaker as a radiant smile tells the 
story of a loving heart. In fact, one is the audible, the 
other the visible expression of the immortal spirit which: 
we can never otherwise know. 
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More schooling, less fooling.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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THE WEER: IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 

The President’s projected tour of the country, 
which was at one time thought to have been 
abandoned, has been blocked out in such a way 
as to cover the important cities from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and to occupy the whole month of 
September. His purpose is to explain and defend 
the League of Nations, and to bring the pressure 
of public opinion to bear upon the Senate to 
secure its ratification. A good deal of regret is 
felt, even among 'the advocates of the Treaty, that 
he should have thought it mecessary to be absent 
for so long a time from Washington, when impor- 
tant questions of domestic policy, such as railroad 
legislation, the demands of labor, and the reduc- 
tion of the cost of living, call for immediate cou- 
sideration. Two resolutions were introduced in 
tthe House, asking him to defer ‘his tour. 

THE PRESIDENT AND LABOR. 
The President published a brief message to the 
people on Labor Day, calling upon all citizens to 
.do everything possible to increase production and 
to lower ‘the cost of living, and expressing the 
hope that workers generally will endorse the posi- 
tion of their leaders and thereby move with the 
Government instead of against it in the solution 
of this greatest domestic problem. He announced 
his imtention, at the earliest practicable date, to 
call a conference of representatives of labor, and 
of those Who direct labor, to discuss “fundamental 
means of bettering the whole relationship of 
capital and labor, and putting the whole question 
of wages upon another footing.” There is natu- 
rally a good deal of speculation as to precisely 
what the had in mind in this promise. 
THE SENATE AND THE TREATY. 

The most important amendment to the Peace 
Treaty proposed by the majority of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations is that referred 
to in this column last week, the proposal to substi- 
tute “China” for “Japan” in the clause relating to 
Shantung. The fifty proposed amendments for 
which Senator Fall of New Mexico is sponsor are 
not so significant as that imposing number would 
make them seem, for they are equivalent to one 
amendment striking out “Associated” Powers 
wherever the word occurs—a change which would 
relieve the United States from being a partner in 
the various commissions provided for in the 
Treaty, the one exception being the clause relat- 
ing to the Commission on Reparations. Within 
the week, two conflicting demands have been 
made upon the Senate: the Sinn Fein calling for 
its rejection in toto because of MTreland, and 
Mr. Gompers urging ratification because of the 
great gain which he expects for labor from the 
international charter of the rights of labor which 
is incorporated in the treaty. 

SOCIALISTS AND COMMUNISTS. 

On Labor Day, two similar, yet not affiliated 
conventions opened in Chicago—one of the 
National Socialists, and the other of the so-called 


Communist Party. In the former, the more con- 
servative wing was dominant; the admission was 
by white tickets, instead of red, as in former 
years; and the attempt of the radical group to 
obtain control was vigorously resisted. The Com- 
munist party represents the most extreme radical- 
ism; and the call forut embodied demands for “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat,” for the “nation- 
alization” of great business enterprises and finan- 
cial trusts, for an international alliance with the 
Bolsheviki of Russia and the Spartacans of 
Germany, and the creation of workmen’s councils, 
of the Russian soviet type. 


THE COMMUNIST LABOR PARTY. 

The Communist Labor Party, which was form- 
ally organized at Chicago the day after Labor 
Day, and whose leaders graphically described the 
National Socialist Party as “‘a corpse,” adopted 
the emblem of the Soviet republic of Russia, with 
the motto “Workers of the world unite” and 
framed a platform on the soviet model. One of 
its first acts was to approve a plan for a nation- 
wide strike on October 8, to compel the release 
of Mooney, Debs, and other radicals who are in 
prison. An attempt was made to have the con- 
vention substitute for the name agreed upon that 
of the “Independent Socialist Party,” on the 
ground that the word “Communist” would strike 
terror to the American workman, and it was 
American workmen to whom the new party must 
look for support; but the attempt secured the 
support of only a handful of delegates. 

GERMAN DUPLICITY. 

A new and flagrant instance of German duplic- 
ity is the discovery that the 61st Article 
of the new German Constitution definitely pro- 
vides for the representation of Austria in the 
German Parliament, and practically treats Aus- 
tria as a part of Germany. This is a direct viola- 


tion of the 80th Article of the Versailles treaty, 
under which Germany acknowledges anil 


promises strictly to respect the imdependence of 
Austria, and agrees that this independence shall 
be inalienable, except with the consent of the 
Council of ‘the League of Nations. The Supreme 
Council at Paris has sent a sharp note to the 
German government, pointing out the conflict of 
this provision of the German Constitution with 
the Peace Treaty, and demanding the suppression 
of the article within a fortnight, declaring that 
otherwise the Allies will be compelled to undertake 
a further occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine. 
_ OTHER RIFTS IN THE LEAGUE. 

The League of Nations promises to be put to a 
severe strain, even before it is actually estab- 
lished. Besides this warning to Germany, because 


of the attempted annexation of Austria, the Allied 
Council has warned Roumania to cease immedi- 
ately the lawless and ‘high-handed policy which it 
has been following in Hungary: it has served 
notice upon Austria that its long-protracted dall y- 
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ing with the peace terms must, cease and that it 


must give a definite anewer to them within five © 


days, on penalty of military measures; ‘and it finds 
itself facing a difficult problem because of the in- 
dignation of Greece over the provistons which 
deprive her of both East and West Thrace, 
and give a highway or “corridor” to the Aegean 
through territory populated by Greeks, to 
Bulgaria, enemy of the Allies, and especially of 
‘Greece, with a career of brutality scarcely second 
to that of Turkey. 
A SANE SUGGESTION, 

There is one encouraging incident, in the midst 
of so much that is discouraging, and that is the 
report of the Committee of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, urging a labor truce on the 
basis of the status quo for six months to enable 
the President to bring about a reduction in the 
cost of living. The committee strongly recom- 
mends organized labor to cease controversies 
over wages and hours of labor, in order to 
increase production and restore normal condi- 
tions. It expresses the hope that no new strikes 
will be ordered, except to relieve workers from 
“intolerable oppression” ; and it says that most of 
the present strikes are provoked by radical agita- 
tors, who do not have at heart the interests of the 
toilers, but who seek to promote industrial war- 
fare for the purpose of destroying our economic 
system and substituting industrial ownership by 
the proletariat. 

A ROYAL GIFT. 

One of the most remarkable royal benefactions 
‘on record is that of the King of Italy, who has 
just given wp all of the properties belonging to 
the crown, and granted large tracts of land to peas- 
ants returning from the war, and palaces and 
other buildings to be used for philanthropic pur- 
poses. The crown properties of Italy are the 
largest of any country, because they represent the 
aggregate properties of the rulers of the eleven 
states out of which the present kingdom was cre- 
ated. The civil list, amounting to about 
$3,000,000, is to be done away: and the king 
insists that, henceforth, his private fortune shall 
be taxed like that of any other citizen. 


WHAT MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS 
SHOULD KNOW 


BY CHARLES A. HARRIS 
Superintendent, Plymouth, Massachusetts 

Wide-awake teachers are ever ready to learn about an 
educational system whether local, state or national if 
guidance is assured. Taking this for granted, ten ques- 
tions, each of which might start a profitable discussion or 
extended reading, are given monthly. These questions 
are not intended to be of immediate help in the class- 
room, nor is it presumed that all teachers will be equally 
interested to make an exhaustive study of the topics sug- 
gested. A few, however, will undoubtedly become pro- 


fessionally concerned, continuing their study of the edu- 
cational past without which the present cannot be wisely 
interpreted. 

What are the essential features of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System? What are the defects? 

Give the names of the seven secretaries of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. Are any now living? 

Is vaccination required by state law or local regulation? 

Who is the chairman of the M&ssachusetts State Board 
of Education? Name other members. 

When was the first normal school in Massachusetts 
established ? 

Between what ages must a child attend school? 

What is the recent “Tenure of office” law for teachers? 

Is the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer at school re- 
quired by law? 

When was sewing first authorized in Massachusetts? 

What was the direct reason for the organization of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association? 

How many normal schools are there in Massachusetts? 

What do you know about the Massachusetts School 
Fund? 

About how many public school teachers are there in 
Massachusetts ? 

Who is the State Commissioner of Education? 

When was the School District System established, and 
when abolished ? 

Have you a clear idea of the junior high school? 

When were women authorized to vote for school com- 
mittee? When were they permitted to become members 
of school boards? 

When was Harvard College founded? When was Mt. 
Holyoke College founded? 

What is the statute governing the number on school 
boards? 

When was instruction in drawing required? 

Is there in Massachusetts any law prohibiting married 
women from teaching? 

Do you believe in state control of schools or local 
control? Give reasons. 

When was the free textbook law passed? 

What is an illiterate? How many in Massachusetts? 

About how many superintendents in Massachusetts? 

Can you explain to a visitor the heating and ventilat- 
ing system of your room? 

How much do the. following names mean to you: 
Horace Mann, Mary Lyon, James G. Carter; Philemon 
Pormort, Joseph Lancaster, Cyrus Pierce? 

When were towns for the first time required to elect 
school committees? 

What is the difference between “inductive” and “de- 
ductive” methods? 

Do you know about the Teachers’ Annuity Guild? 

When were vacation schools authorized in this state? 

How many reports did the first secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education issue, and how exten- 
sively were they read? 

Why should light come from the left? 

How many high schools are there in Massachusetts? 

When was the original State Board of Education es- 
tablished ? 

What position was Horace Mann holding at the time 
of his death? 

What do the following names mean to you: Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Froebel, Comenius, Rousseau? 
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In education, as in every other form of human activity, the truth of conditions cannot be 
determined by mere affirmation. Truth is a matter of inquiry, observation, study. 


—Albert Shields. 
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COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA. (Revised  edi- 
tion.) By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph. D., William A. 
Luby and Frank C. Touton. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 507 pp. Price, $1.40. 
The revisions of the Mathematical Texts edited by 

Percy F. Smith are an admirable demonstration of the 
wisdom of retaining the virtues of conservatism and giv- 
ing the thrill of modernisf#i. Everything vital in the alge- 
bras of yesterday is magnified by the elimination of 
everything non-essential. It is like cutting worthless 
shrubbery that saps the soil of the fore&8t and leaving 
the magnificent trees in their stateliness for intensified 
timber-making by unsapped soil. 

After the elimination the revision enriches the soil 
by inoculation with newly discovered scientific pedagog- 
ical bacteria. To change the figure, here is a book of 
500 pages which was in the front line of trenches when 
it entered the campaign of mathematical progress ten 
years ago, occupied new trenches in 1910, 1911 and 1912, 
then “dug in” for seven years and now “goes over the 
top,” routing the enemies of mathematical progress 
along the whole line. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ONTARIO HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Walter N. Bell. Toronto, Canada: 
University of Toronto. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 

This is the only adequate and attractive study of the 
school system of Upper Canada, especially as relates to 
public secondary schools, which had their beginnings in 
1807. Whoever is interested in Canadian schools, or 
secondary school problems anywhere, will find this a val- 
uable book. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By John 
P. O'Hara. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 461 pp. Illustrated. 

This is the story of American history in a form which 
will engage the interest of pupils in the upper grades 
of the elementary schools. A considerable amount of 
material of traditional interest, but of small intrinsic im- 
portance, has been omitted in order that a fuller empha- 
sis might be placed on events and movements of greater 
significance. The volume deals constantly with the causal 
relations of historical events, due regard being had for 
the capacity of the pupils who will use the book. The 
illustrations and maps greatly enhance its value for 
school use. The book is prepared with constant refer- 
ence to classroom use. Its pedagogical importance is al- 
ways in evidence as is its historical accuracy. 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOV- 

ERNMENT. After the War Edition. By James AI- 

bert Woodburn, Ph.D., and Thomas __ Francis 

Moran, Ph. D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 570 pp. 

- Woodburn and Moran have produced a United States 

History of exceptional merit in every respect, especially 

in the illuminating illustrations, but that which deserves 

marked attention is the heroic way in which they deal 
with Germany in the World War. It is a startling con- 
trast with some hisotries, which evidently are written 
with the mind always fixed upon the fact that after the 
war there will be a strong and unforgiving German- 

American vote. Woodburn and Moran have not.-tried to 

appease their wrath but rather have written for the 

schools with the song ever in mind, “Lest we forget.” 

This paragraph regarding the sinking of the Lusitania 
is characteristic of the heroism: “This crime shocked 
the whole civilized world, but there was great rejoicing 
throughout Germany, where medals were struck to com- 
memorate the act and the commander of the submarine 
was held in high honor.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By James Ward, 
Cambridge University, England. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 480 pp. (6% by 9%). 
Nowhere else can one get as masterful a presentation 

of the reigning psychological thought of England in the 
forty years as in this notable work by this eminent leader 
of psychological opinion in England since 1878, when_he 
began lecturing in the University of Cambridge. The 
writing of this book was in mind at that time. He was 
then thirty-five years of age. He had been elaborately 
educated for the Congregational ministry, but changed 
his profession though his psychology is distinctly char- 
acterological. 
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His best connecting up with American psychology and 
education was thirty-five years ago, when Dr. William 
T. Harris used the first important article that Dr. Ward 
wrote in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. That 
was a notable American honor in that day. The psy- 
chological articles of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica have 
all been his. 

His definition of psychology must always _be in mind 
when one reads. He is in no sense materialistic or phy- 
siological, but purely behavioristic or characterological. 
“Psychology is the science of individual experience, by 
which is meant conative activity or behavior.” 

Dr. Ward is not interested in the fact that there are 
ten thousand million nerve and brain centres in the 
human body and that all thought and action results from 
providing patterns for these millions of neurons to pro- 
duce. Indeed the word neuron seems not to have been 
one of the quarter of a million words which he uses. 
Neurons and dendrites concern him not. He is an epis- 
temologistic psychologist, rather than a physiological psy- 
chologist. True Dr. Ward is familiar with the writings 
of Wundt and refers to him eight times, but merely to 
show how physiological psychology fails to meet the needs. 
of characterological psychology. 

Whatever one may think of the ruling psychological 
passion of Dr. Ward he will be well repaid for the 
time and stress required for the reading, for it is a great 
aoe logical to the nth power, and philosophical to the 
imit 
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Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compoundes by Our Paysiciansa 

ae by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that eed Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye -— MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieago. IL 
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Salaries are going up. 


Teachers of all grades! 


BUSINESS 


IS GETTING BETTER EVERY YEAR - 


Public appreciation is rising. 


Fellow-feeling of teachers is growing. 


The teacher's sense of the worth of his 
service to the community is increasing. | 


BETTER PREPARATION MAKES. 
A BETTER PROFESSION Brain-Fa 


Make this better preparation NOW at 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION| - 


For catalog and other information address 


Director A. H. Wilde, 525 Boylston St., Boston 
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Mental in 


come frequently from lack of hes!th-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. N 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 


Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
@tiens from anyone connected with 
achools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
jecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
dnsertion. 


Meetings nt be Held 


OCTOBER. 

30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Portland. 

29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. President, J. R. 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 
Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 

NOVEMBER. 

4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

€-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


ALABAMA. 

PICKENS COUNTY. W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh of the United States 
Bureau of Education made a study 
of this county, and the county su- 
perintendent has had it printed 
and sent to practically every fam- 


ily in the county. The legislature 
provided for the study of nine typi- 
cal counties. Mr. Deffenbaugh’s 
recommendations were as _ fol- 
lows: — 

“The schools of Pickens county 
cannot be much improved until 
more funds are provided, therefore 
steps to this end should be taken 
as soon as possible. The first 
means the county board should 
use to improve instruction is to em- 
ploy one or more. supervisors to 
help teachers in service. In order 
to improve the schools, the county 
should build good roads, since con- 
solidation will be impossible as 
they are. The county board should 
district the county with a view to 
consolidation. There should be 
fewer school districts.” 


ARKANSAS. 


JONESBORO. Two new features 
will mark the opening of the public 
schools this year—a visiting and a 
substitute teacher. The visiting 
teacher will look after the children 
of compulsory school age who are 
not enrolled in the schools or who 
are absent without known cause. 
While a legally authorized attend- 
ance officer with power to compel 
attendance by an appeal to the 
court, she will invoke the aid of 
the court only as a last. resort. 
From week to week she will be fur- 
nished with revised-to-date list of 
children who should be in school. 
In addition to her other duties, 
she will keep a sharp lookout for 
newcomers in the city and en- 
deavor to help them get into the 
school with the least possible de- 
lay. 


The substitute teacher will take 
the place of teachers who have to 
drop out for a short period, but 
her main work is to take charge of 
a given room while the teacher 
visits a corresponding room in an- 
other school in the city or ina 
neighboring city. Each teacher in 
the system is expected to spend at 
least two days in the year visiting 
other teachers. The reports of 
these visits will constitute a promi- 
nent feature of the teachers’ meet- 
ings. Furthermore substitute 
teacher, who is herself a skilled 
teacher of the common school 
subjects, will do demonstra- 
tion work in the rooms of new or 
faultily trained teachers, and in 
other ways help them get hold of 
the work. 

The substitute teacher is paid out 
of the common fund, while the sal- 
ary of the visiting teacher is pro- 
vided for through donations  se- 
cured by Superintendent J. W. 
Womack. The experiments will be 
watched with keen interest. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The _ introduc- 
tion of vocational courses in school 
in connection with business houses 
is proving highly successful under 
the leadership of W. S. Kienholz 

PASADENA. The Annual School 
Report is one of the most attrac- 
tive that has come to our desk this 
year. There are many full-page 
pictures of significant school ac- 
tivities. It is a notable presenta- 
tion of the relation of the schools 
to the War for Righteousness 
among the Nations The report 
of Superintendent Jeremiah H. 


“tor | | 

ae 

| 
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WANT 


Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so-easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. - You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can't get them in a hurry. The only way 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


SPRINGFIELD, 


to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Rhodes on “The Mobilization of a 
School System” is as classic as 


anything we'have seen on educa-- 


tion and the Great War. | Extended 
quotations will appear in the Jour- 
nal of Education. There are many 


other articles on the School and the 
War that are exceptionally strong 


patriotically and educationally. 


IDAHO. 
BOISE. Mrs. J. G. H. Graveley, 


films for the enjoyment and educa- 
tion of the pupils and public. 


INDIANA. 


FORT WAYNE. Superintendent 
R. W. Himelich is making a na- 
tional reputation in efficient promo- 
tion of socialized recitations. He 
issues a bulletin with reports of ac- 
tual socialized recitations in each 
of the grades. We have seen noth- 
ing in the same class with this is- 


‘sue of the Fort Wayne schools. 


schools. From 1910 to 1914 he was 
principal of the girls’ evening high 
school. He was a member of the 
faculty of the Dartmouth College 
Summer School ‘in 1917 and 1918, 
and has served ‘as a member of 
special committees investigating 
educational problems for the Bos- 
ton school committee. 
NORTHAMPTON. SuperintenJ- 
ie Fayette K. Congdon’s annual 
eport is one of the most satisfac- 
tory condensed documents that has 


a member of the Boise Board of ,, been issued. The following para- 
Education, has been appointed a _GREENCASTLE. Professor Wil- graph is worthy of close atten- 
member of the State Board of Edu- liam Hudson of De Pauw Univer- tion: _— - 

cation, the first woman ever ap- Sity, a graduate of Baker Univer- “Seven of the high school teach- 
pointed to this sition. Miss sity with a master’s degree from ers resigned during the year to un- 


Ethel E. Redfield is 4 member of 
the board ex-officio. Now she will 
have a woman to sit in the board 
with her. 


Yale, has resigned for a lucrative * 


business career. So they go. 
TERRE HAUTE. Dr. Carl Leo 
Mees has resigned as president of 
Rose Polytechnic Institute. Dr. 
Mees has been president of the in- 


dertake more congenial employ- 
ment or to accept teaching posi- 
tions at very much larger salaries. 
The: term of service in this high 
school of threé of these teachers 
was fourteen. years, of another 


ILLINOIS. stitution for twenty-five years, and eight years-and of the three re- 

CHICAGO. The board of educa- has been a member of the faculty maining from two to three years. 
tion has a rule to the effect that for thirty-two years. Dr. John It is evident that even moderate 
teachers or other employees of the White, vice-president, and head of professional growth and improve- 


board who contract debts which 
they cannot pay will be disciplined 
or discharged. Ernest E. Cole has 
been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent. 

The following district superin- 
tendents have been reappointed: J. 
.E. Armstrong, Ella C. Sullivan, 
Charles D. Lowery, H. G. Clark, 
J. H. Stube, Minnie R. Cowan and 
Martha Bishop. The following 
principals have become district su- 
perintendents: Ambrose R. White, 
Morgan C. White, J. A. Long, 
Henry S. Crane. 

The schools have 142 physicians, 


120 nurses, and 56 field health offi- ° 


cers on duty to protect the chil- 
dren from ill health. 


the department of chemistry, ‘has 
been assigned as acting president. 


KENTUCKY. 


OWENSBORO... Superintendent 
James H. Risley has one of the best 
school reports of the -year. There 
are thirty-five illustrations, which 
is quite unusual. It especially 
magnifies the effect of war upon 
subject matter and methods of in- 
struction. There is a full report 
upon all special war activities. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BROOKLINE. The Brookline 
school committee has chosen Oscar 
C. Gallagher superintendent of the 


ment during these longer terms of 
service would put the value of the 
services of a teacher beyond the 
financial reach of this department. 
In some cases this was notably true 
and as congratulate these 
teachers on their greatly increased 
salaries we must congratulate ‘he 
school upon retaining their ser- 
vices for so long a term.” 


“ SOMERVILLE. Mrs. Jennie \. 
McCrillis of this city has written 4 
very catchy and valuable school 
play, “Milk Fairies,” which is 's- 
sued by the United States Depar'- 
ment of Agriculture. The purpose 
of the play is to promote a larger 
tuse of milk as food. 


“The schools open with a bigger Brookline schools to succeed 
and better school system than George I. Aldrich, now _superin- MISSOURI. 
Chicago has ever known,” says tendent emeritus. Mr. Gallagher KIRKSVILLE. The State Teac!- 


Superintendent Peter A. Mortensen, 
and 8,600 teachers and other school 
workers say “Amen.” William M. 


has been head master of the West 
Roxbury High School since 1914. 
He is a Harvard man with the de- 


ers College Bulletin for June gives 
an elaborate statement of the var 
ous courses, especially of the col 


Roberts, who was Edwin G. gree A. M. and has served as junior lege courses. The best building. 
Cooley’s first assistant, becomes master of the Boston English High. Science Hall, was destroyed by ‘'¢ 
principal of ‘the Brentano School, School. * on September 18, 1918, and was 
and S. A. Allison goes from the In 1907 he was made head of the ready for occupancy, greatly im- 
head of the department of educa- English department in the High proved, in June, 1919. It is now 


tional standards and statistics to 
be principal of the Lewis Chapman 
School. 
tor school extensidn. work, is to 
put on a record-breaking series of 


Dudley Gragt Hayes, direc- 


School of Commerce; for five years 
he had supervision of the commerce 
annex and in 1909 was chosen prin- 
cipal of the Charlestown High 
School, devoting himself to the two 


one of the best appointed and 
equipped - normal school science 
buildings in: the country: and the 
cost was -surprisingly:’ low. Dr. 


John R. Kirk, president, is: at his 
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| Adopted for Exclusive Use in | | 


Ore on Gregg Shorthand Manual 

Tege Gregg Speed Studies 
Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition. 
Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor Edition 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Oklahoma Gregg Speed Studies 


| 
| Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Tennessee Gregg Speed Studies 

Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 

Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition 

Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor Edition 
| Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial Law (co-basal) 


Louisiana Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial Law : 


This is the first time in the history of shorthand that one system has been adopted exclusively for state- | 
wide use. Portland and New Orleans are not required to use the state-adopted texts. : 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual and Gregg Speed Studies were also the texts adopted and used by the 
schools of the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 


More than 80% of the schools of the United States use the Gregg system of | 
shorthand. Let us tell you how the system can be introduced into your school. | 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago r San Francisco | 

<q 

PAYS EVERY STUDENT 

= to learn theskilled operation = 

= of the = 

= 2EMINGTON Self-Starting =z 

= HIS is the typewriter = 

‘ = which has lent a new = 

= helping hand to business: by = 

7 = speeding up the day’s work. = 

: = And it will lend the same = 

= helping hand to every typist = 

= who learns to use it, by aiding = 

= him to get a good position— = 

| = just the kind he wants. = 
| = = 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITERCOMPANY 
374 BROADWAY NEW YORK = 


S 


G 


§ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


September 11, 1915 


the school which Charles Dicken; 
caricatured so brilliantly in “Nj. 
olas Nickleby.” 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 

Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
j Send for circular and registration form free. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


PATERSON. The minimun sal. 
raised to $800 for graj. 
teachers; maximum $1,150: maxi. 
mum for teachers in the city hie: 
mal school is $1,800; assistant prin. 
cipals of normal school, $2,499. 
principal of normal school, $3,709: 
Principal of high school, $4.2): 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager There are increases Seve the. 


principal disciplinary school, 32,00) 
figures in some cases, as for 
stance the head: of a department 
an elementary school gets $1.3 
* 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON Men in high school class wort 
have $2,050 and women 31,80) 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


There are conditions in which a3 


extra may be re. 
ceive ; 
8 Beacon Street, Boston in high school work. 


Established 1885. NEW MEXICO. 


EAST LAS VEGAS. The Normal 


best in building courses of study 
and in building for school purposes. 
The day is not distant when he 
will have a free hand in moderniz- 
ing the entire plant. The summer 
session of the college was one of 
the largest in the history of the 
institution. 


NEBRASKA. 
COLUMBUS. The Annual Re- 
port of Superintendent C. Ray 


‘SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


“STATS NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


Gates is one of the most significant students 
studies of local school conditions, ‘successful count 
absolute and comparative, that we ¢chool methods and rural 
have seen in the report of a small the first to be offered in os 
city. The age-grade conditions’are were given under the su . — 
fully presented, as are the results of Miss Cassie R aed Pervision 
of various as compared with 
twenty-one other cities. e pro- 
fessional work of the teachers is NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. The annual report > 


also clearly credited. 
Superintendent C. Edward Jone; 
NEW JERSEY. city upon 
MIDDLESEX GOUNTY. Onc of doe 
the most interesting and education. fo Sect, 
eat ‘ demic work of the prospective 
ally historical documents is “A Brief teachers in the traini Road 3 
History of the Growth of the Public is 
done in the State Teachers’ 
1868 to 1918 Under which raises the standard 
lis, and His Son, Henry Brewster ‘ 
Willis.” Here is a New Jersey enean 
county that has been under the OHIO. 
school superintendency of father TOLEDO. This city is to give 
and son for half a century. We 4 fair trial to the Gary plan of ex 
wonder if there is anything like it Cusing every pupil for one hour 0 
in any other county in the United religious education if requested by 
States! The father was in office a written application of.the par 
twenty years and the son thirty ents. 
years. The father was born in Lon- DAYTON. The Dayton school 
don, England, in 1815, and attended issue, which included the bond ‘:- 
_ sue, all of which was backed by the 


EMERSON 


city press and all important city 
business and professional men, car 
ried by a vote of 5,847 to 2.3%. 


College of Oratory —- 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MUNHALL. The bond issue (ot 


It aime , $900,000 addition to the hig 


- to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether <-hoo! carried by a vote of two 10 


a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to . 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


-sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer one. Superintendent Charles R 


Stone has magnified a course 1! 
home reading, compulsory for 2 
pupils, which is known as_ the 
“Munhall plan.” The Ohio Statt 


BOSTON, MASS. : 
__Library Association is to have 


familiar mental pictures. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


The normal mind retains any subject matter which blends into 
- Units of information outside such pic- 
tures soon become confused and uncertain. 
confusion is a sense of weakness and a desire 


plan presented by Mr. Stone at | 
annual meeting in October. All th 
teachers had a picnic corn-roast ti 
first week of school for good fe! 
lowship. 

WEST CHESTER. Superintent: 
ent Addison L. Jones in his annual 
report reveals the absolute up-'” 
the-minute policy of the city in tl 


The result of this 
to escape from 


school. The Arlo plan gives power to m 5 ey in tH 
tal pictures . * é ake clear, definite men ‘construction of new _ buildings 
ARLO CLEMAT They are fifeproof 

grades By B IS heating. by steam from 
"Ennest Coss for 4th or 3rd grades, || street, the ventilating and_ toile 
© Cents 45 Cents arrangements are the latest know" 


sanitary science. The sy" 
latest equipment. The report ©” 


tains a. valuable 


| THE ARLO PUBLISHING COM PANY i caidoen has shower baths and all th* 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. | 


Course in Memory Gems.” 


~ ~ 


— 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
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VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Earle C. Tracy, 
principal of the high school in Bran- 
don, Vt. has been elected principal of 
the junior high school in Burling- 
ton, succeeding Wesley H. Douglas. 


WISCONSIN. 
BELOIT. Beloit College, under 


President Brannon, is making im- 
portant strides. The first summer 
session, this year, was a surpris- 
ing success, and Professor Clarence 
L. Clarke, who was a leading fac- 
tor in its success, is to stay as head 
of the department of education. 


Education for Life 


Any effective system of education 
must take hold on the life of the peo- 
ple for whom it is designed, and must 
he such as to make them intelligent 
about the life they live, the work they 
do, the social and political units of 
which they are a part, the forces and 
laws of the universe with which they 
constantly deal, and on an_ under- 
standing of which their welfare and 
life may depend. 

The educational system of a 
democracy must insure to all full, 
free, and equal opportunity for that 
kind and degree of education that will 
develop most completely the native 
ability of each and the highest de- 
gree of manhood of all, with the full- 
est possible measure of the sweetness 
and light which we call culture. It 
must prepare for life, for making a 
living by some form of useful, intel- 
ligent, and skillful work, and for the 
duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. It should include body, mind, 
and soul. Its aim should be individ- 
ual happiness and social welfare. Its 
justification is the service of intelli- 
gence and good will which results in 
material wealth, 
righteousness, and _ political stability 
and power. For its support, there- 
fore, it has first an indisputable claim 
on all the resources of the state and 
all the wealth of the people. The 
principles involved in such education 
are universal, but their application is 
dependent on local environment and 
historical conditions—Report of the 
Educational Survey in Alabama. 


Among the special features of the 
September number of the American 
Review of Reviews are: “Hungary, 
the Balkans, and the League,” by 
Frank H. Simonds; “High Prices 


and a Remedy,” by Irving Fisher ;} 


“Rising Prices and Security 
Values,” by Byron W. Holt; “The 
Plumb Plan and the Railways: An 


Analysis and a Criticism”; “Mexico :]|. 


the Unsolved Problem,” by Agnes 
C. Laut; “The Prince of Wales Vis- 
its America,” by George Haven 
Putnam; “What's the Matter with 
New England?” by William E. 
Smythe; “Two Historic Colleges” 
(William and Mary and Hampton- 
Sidney, in Virginia), by Plummer 
- Jones; “The Carolina Playmak- 
ers ; and “The New Mission of 
the Red Cross” (an interview with 
Henry P. Davison). 

the editorial department, 
the Progress of the World,” there 
'S extended comment on the live 
Current questions of labor organi- 
zation, the railroads, rising prices, 
and other topics of the hour. The 
Cartoon department is unusually 
ull this month and covers a wide 


et of domestic and foreign sub- 


social purity, civicf 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


EFFICIENT agency service is possible when both the school and the teacher 1ely tpon the 
agency employed. On May 20 a Mount Holyoke graduate with four yeas’ ex- 
perience in teaching mathematics enrolled with us. She had teen re-aj pointed at a good in- 
crease in her present position as vice-principal of one of the smaller city high schools, 
but felt that with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
plate, which had _ previously been filled by a man. When the piincipal of 
a high school on Long Island wrote AGENC good strerg woman for high school 
our agency on May 15: ‘Have you a pathematics, inchidisg algeloa, plene 
and solid geometry and trignonometry, salary $12(0? If so, please have her apply,’ we recom- 
mended this candidate alone. On June 3 the principal wrote us: *‘We have elected ycur cardi- 
date to our position of mathematics; talary $1..(0. ] have taken her on your rece n n endation and 
I feel sure she will make good.’ Our candidate writes: '‘On June ist 1 was notified Ly telegram 
that I had been elected to the mathematics pesition for which you recon mended \| +] 
me, andaccepted it by telegram the nextday. Thanking you for your very efticient SE R CE, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° ©: iacksen Boulevard 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: introd to Colleges, 
cian PEACHERS' AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 No harge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


Agency 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propriete 
442 Tremont Building, eta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : . 
Between 34th and 385th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Pros. free to school ofticials, 


THE CORLEW -TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


: (Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 966 Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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“Ring out the Old, Ring the 


HE OLD WORLD is now become a new world; the 
New World is now the only old world in the world. The 


new Europe is scarcely recognizable; old America remains 
unchanged. Changing the map of Europe—with all that this 
implies for civilization—and keeping the map of America 
unchanged have cost thousands of American lives and billions 
of American dollars. If they were worth these sacrifices—and 
they were—they are worthy of study in your schools. 


These changes have been incorporated in the TARR 
and McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES during the few short | 
weeks between the publication of the Peace Treaty and the 
opening of the Fall Term. Nine political maps have been 
remade, and the text on Europe has been entirely rewritten. 


Even the preliminary compilation of the necessary in- 
formation was an herculean task. Free use had to be 
made of every available source of authentic information. 
Numerous public documents, and privately published com- 
mentaries thereon, have made it possible to present, graphi- 
cally and with certainty, the chief territorial results of the 
war. ‘Certain minor boundaries are still given as _ tentative, 
but important outlines are definitely fixed. 


These Books are now ready. 


They describe the world not as it was in 1914 (though 
for purposes of comparison the older maps are presented 
beside the new), but as it is in t1g19. They teach 


geography, not history. 
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